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LITERATURE. 
Peasant Life in the West of England. By 


George Francis Heath. (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co.) 


Some eight years ago Mr. Heath wrote a 
useful little book on The Peasantry of 
England, which now appears under the above 
title, but considerably lengthened, with a new 
beginning and end, and a middle rewritten— 
thereby reminding us of the Highlander who 
mended his gun by bestowing upon it a new 
stock, fresh locks, and completely altered barrels. 
Mr. Heath may deem himself happy in seeing 
much of the abject wretchedness of the 
Western labourer’s lot, which he deplored 
eight years ago, removed, and many of the 
reforms which he then advocated carried out. 
It is true that, as he now informs us, 
the peasants of the four Western counties— 
Wilts, Dorset, Devon, and Somerset—are, as 
a rule, better housed, better educated, and 
better fed than they were when he first took 
up their cause. The march of events which 
depressed the master has brought a corre- 
sponding improvement to the labourer’s con- 
dition ; and that not merely in the West of 
England. His wages have not only increased, 
in consequence of the emigration of so many 
of his fellows, but they have acquired a larger 
purchasing power, owing to the cheapness of 
most commodities, save butcher’s meat. On 
many large estates, public opinion has induced 
landlords, who were inaccessible to higher 
motives, to build new and improved cottages 
for agricultural labourers, though too many 
squalid abodes yet remain in the larger 
country towns and on small holdings. Above 
all, the new Education Acts—which we regard 
as the most hopeful means of regeneration for 
the agricultural labourer—are now working 
with much less friction than at first. In 
almost every rural district a change for the 
better may be observed. More letters are 
written by the labourer’s family, newspapers 
are very generally taken in, and much interest 
shown in the books belonging to the parish 
library. This means a happier home-life, 
more self-respect, less intemperance and pro- 

\gacy; and thus every well-wisher to the 
working-classes rejoices to see the aspirations 
of the poet gradually fulfilling themselves 
among our rustics— 

“ Contented toil and hospitable care, 

And piety, with wishes placed above, 
And steady loyalty and faithful love.” 

To turn more particularly to Mr. Heath’s 
method of depicting the agricultural labourer’s 
lot in the West, his book is divided into three 
Parts. The first of these displays a gloomy 
Picture of the hopeless drudgery of the 
abourer thirty-seven years ago; his oyer- 











crowded, typhus-breeding hovel ; his children 
growing up in ignorance to share his own 
cheerless lot, maybe locked up all day that 
theirmother might work, regardless of weather, 
in the fields to add her sixpence or eight- 
pence a-day to the scanty means of the 
household. The ignorance, misery, and 
immorality which were too common in those 
days hang like dark clouds over this scene, 
which has been painted by Mr. Heath mainly 
from the Reports of the Poor Law and Agri- 
cultural Commissioners of the time. In 1872 
the author visited the province of which he 
writes, passed a Sunday with Canon Girdle- 
stone, and, as far as we can track his foot- 
steps, passed chiefly through the north of 
Somerset and Devon. He seems to have 
accosted every peasant whom he met, and 
made a point of entering their houses when 
invited to do so; besides which he obtained 
many written communications on the labourers’ 
condition from different philanthropic ladies 
and gentlemen throughout the great district 
which he had chosen for his investigations. 
But we miss any systematic method of sur- 
veying the peasant’s lot. Blue-books have 
indeed been consulted, but the absence of 
exact tables of population, wages, pauperism, 
relief from the poor rates, and the like, in 
accurately described districts, betrays a lack 
of the philosophical precision which such 
enquiries, to be of scientific value, impera- 
tively demand. Suggestive though these 
light sketches be, and ably as Mr. Heath has 
delineated them, they are, after all, but the 
work of an amateur. Every here and there 
throughout the vast extent of 6,600 square 
miles represented by the four counties we 
catch a glimpse of a squalid cottage, a badly 
drained, wretched village, many individual 
examples of fathers and mothers working on 
a miserable pittance from morn to night to 
support their children, kindly farmers grant- 
ing them allotments and a few other privileges 
here, village tyrants oppressing them there ; 
but the whole view is mist-blurred and 
indistinct. There is no definiteness, no exact 
discrimination of the character of the 
numerous different agricultural districts 
throughout this great tract of country. Mr. 
Heath gives us popular writing and agreeable 
descriptions of the peasants whom he “ inter- 
viewed ” when we expect accurate figures and 
serious deductions from them. Such are the 
contents of part ii. 

The last division of the book again presents 
us with scattered sketches of the West, but 
painted in brighter colours and set in sunny 
skies; while the emblem of yet fairer hopes 
for its future bends over all. The present 
time, with its customs, its wages, privileges, 
and the improvements which recent years 
have brought to the agricultural labourer, is 
now set before the reader. Mr. Heath has 
made another visit to the Western counties 
this summer, has again consulted Reports and 
Mr. Caird’s Treatises, and is once more 
indebted to the kindness of numerous friends 
for particulars of labouring life in the West ; 
but his chapters are still too general to be of 
much real use ia estimating the exact con- 
dition of his clients. Yet they all bear witness 
to his kind heart and philanthropic views, 
and attest his eagerness to ameliorate the 
labourer’s hard lot at every point where it 





most presses him. The critic must honour 
the writer, while he regrets his literary short- 
comings. And it is pleasant to be able to 
congratulate him on the great improvement 
in all the conditions of the Western labourer’s 
life which has accrued since his cause was 
first advocated in The English Peasantry. 

Having thus indicated the want of thor- 
oughness apparent in this book, a few re- 
marks may be made on particular points. 
First, with regard to the agricultural 
labourer’s wages, Mr. Heath shows from 
Caird’s tables that there has been a steady 
increase in them for the last hundred years— 
that from having been 7s. 3d. per week in 
1770 they had risen, taking the country 
throughout, to 9s. 7d. in 1850, and to 14s. in 
1878. He points out also that, partly from 
the attractions of the large towns and of 
more remunerative labour in the North, 
wages there have risen to a much higher rate 
than in the South and West of England, 
whereas the contrary was formerly the case. 
Thus, in 1770, the average weekly wage of 
the Northern peasantry was 6s. 9d., whereas 
the South-country labourers earned 7s. 6d. ; 
but in 1850 the Wiltshire peasant’s wage was 
7s., while that of the Lancashire labourer was 
13s. 6d. Taking the district of which Mr. 
Heath here writes, 11s. to 12s. would probably 
represent the average wage of the ordinary 
West-country labourer at present. This, 
though a great improvement on what it was 
ten years ago, is still considerably below the 
wages of the Eastern parts of England, which 
are at present, say in Lincolnshire, from 
13s. 6d. to 15s. a-week. But in many cases 
in the West cider is given in addition to the 
money wage, while in others a deduction for 
it is made. It is questionable on many ac- 
counts whether this allowance of cider is an 
unmixed boon; but the men prefer it, 
and the farmer is naturally glad to allow 
it, as he thinks it lends vigour to their 
poorly fed frames. Mr. Heath adds that the 
cider generally given is what is known 
as the “second wringing,” and takes it on 
an average to be worth but one-half the 
cider which the farmer makes for his own 
consumption. He gives the wages in the 
Honiton district as from 10s. to 12s. 
a-week. Taking the country round Ottery St. 
Mary, which lies nearer the coast, we find that 
the present wage of an ordinary labourer is 
lls. and that of a waggoner 12s. a-week, with 
no alteration for work in summer, though in 
harvest 3s. a-day and cider ad Jib. is given. 
Sometimes two quarts of cider a-day are 
added, but then 1s. 6d. a week is deducted 
from the wage. If a cottage is provided by 
the landlord, 1s. 6d. or 2s. is subtracted per 
week. The hours of work are from seven a.m. 
to five p.m., with half-an-hour allowed for 
breakfast and an hour for dinner. Low as 
this rate of wages is compared with that of 
the Midland counties, the labourers in those 
parts are so much better fed, and so superior in 
energy and skill, that the Devon labour is 
really more expensive. It is difficult to see 
in any case how a good day’s work can be 
done with the long-handled, triangular Devon 
spade. 

In proportion as education and home com- 
fort increase, women refuse to go into the 
fields as day labourers. This is the case 
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throughout the country; though many 
women, from a love of the comparative liberty 
such labour implies, still continue it, just as 
in the lace-making, willow-stripping, and 
glove-trimming districts they reject domestic 
service for these employments. Very few 
women in South Devon work in the fields, 
and fewer every year; which is just the case 
in Lincolnshire as well. In the Ottery dis- 
trict of South Devon a woman’s wage for 
field work is 1s. a-day, sometimes with a 
quart of cider additional. The lace trade in 
the Honiton district is greatly declining at 
present, and in consequence young women are 
abandoning it for household service. 

The labourer’s privileges in the Western 
counties sometimes include an allotment of 
potato ground, This is highly prized, and 
must promote providence, temperance, and 
self-respect. We regard Mr. Mill’s objections 
to this system as visionary in practice. 
Were the custom universal it might be open 
to his charge of bringing down the price of 
labour. As it is, the possession of a potato 
plot adds so greatly to the comfort and con- 
tent of the labourer that political economy 
may safely be left to mourn over it in the 
cold. But his views on the parochial allow- 
ances to rustic labourers common at the 
beginning of the century are unquestionably 
correct, and may be paralleled at present by 
the lavish distribution of relief and parochial 
charities in a district not unknown to us in 
the West of England. The system is a direct 
encouragement to pauperism, and acts as 
such. In any attempt to improve the con- 
dition of the labourer self-reliance must first 
be inculeated—exactly what this system of 
superabundant charity puts out of sight. 

When an advocate has pleaded so earnestly 
for his clients as Mr. Heath, it is, perhaps, 
natural that he should be unable to look with 
an entirely unprejudiced eye upon the em- 
ployers of labour. We are bound to say 
that in one or two places he bears hardly 
upon the farmer for obstinacy and unwilling- 
ness to open out new fields of enterprise. A 
labourer’s first idea upon the recent (should 
we say the present?) agricultural depression 
is always that the farmers do not now employ 
sufficient labour; they were so short-sighted, 
he contends, that as the price of labour rose 
they contented themselves with the number 
of labourers purchaseable by their old outlay 
of capital, and therefore employed fewer 
hands. Mr. Heath justly attributes to 
this thriftlessness the weed-smothered farms, 
undrained fields, and deficient crops to be 
found in many districts; but this lamentable 
state of things is too often the farmer’s mis- 
fortune, and not his fault. In order honestly 
to pay their way most small holders and 
many larger farmers were compelled, when 
wages rose to such an unprecedented height 
as they did three or four years ago, to forego 
the services of some of the labourers whom 
they usually employed. Mr. Heath scarcely 
reflects sufficiently upon the drawbacks 
under which the farmer was then labouring— 
high rents, little security for improvements, 
heavy local taxation, and the like. Yet 
justice should be done to his case, which, in 
its measure, has been every whit as hard, in 
many instances, as has been the labourer’s. 
The farmer has of late had so many advisers 





that we hesitate to join the chorus. Mr. 
Heath is, however, undoubtedly right when 
he points out that the farming of the future 
must abandon wheat-growing and cattle- 
raising in great measure to America and 
Australia. Nursery-gardening on a large 
scale so as to supply the omnivorous maw of 
our great towns; dairy-farming, poultry and 
egg supplies—industries at present considered 
by many farmers as unworthy of anyone but 
the gardener or hen-wife—these must be 
carried out on a vast, and then, we are 
persuaded, a profitable, scale. Archdeacon 
Denison’s recent advice to the Cheddar dairy- 
farmers in Mr. Heath’s district bears exactly 
upon this. Instead of girding themselves to 
the task of excelling American cheese, how- 
ever, the recently published Agricultural Re- 
turns show that there is a decrease of nearly 
one per cent. in the number of milch cows kept 
throughout the country during this year— 
which looks as if the dairy-farmers were timidly 
abandoning, instead of resolving to improve, 
their cheese-making. On the other hand, the 
same returns prove that the area under 
cereals this year exhibits a decrease of rather 
more than one per cent. upon last year, but 
of seven per cent. if the comparison be made 
with 1870. This is a hopeful sign in the 
improvement of agricultural prospects. It 
shows that farmers are turning their attention 
to other and more profitable work than corn- 
growing. 

Mr. Heath’s imagination is somewhat 
lively ; one might envy the quiet and seclu- 
sion of the 


“cowherd with whom Alfred sought refuge in 
the Isle of Athelney,” ho says, ‘‘ the peasant of 
the ninth century; and it is not diflicult to 
imagine that the life of the rustic labourer of 
that period was a happy one, and that, however 
much he might then have been deficient in 
education, he was at least surrounded by 
material comforts ; ” 


and he proceeds to contrast a peasant family 
of 1872 disadvantageously with that cow- 
herd’s condition. In all points of security to 
life, limb, and property the cases simply 
admit of no comparison. The modern 
labourer may not have a cabbage-garden ; it 
is certain that the ancient cowherd could not. 
If a hovel in the heart of the fens and a rude 
skin dress constitute material comforts, then, 
and then alone, it is probable that the 
primitive cowherd excelled his modern 
brother. This is no unfair sample of the 
errors Mr. Heath falls into from indiscrimina- 
ting partisanship. It is more pleasant to join 
him in repudiating the conduct of farmers 
who underlet their lands at greatly enhanced 
prices to their labourers, and to laugh with 
him at the peasant’s ideas on education. One 
told him writing and reading was all very 
well, but “summing tended to breed cunning.” 
From the desponding tone which he uses 
when a labourer’s pig dies, as if the peasant 
had lost his all, it seems that the plan of 
sending round a brief to the gentry of the 
neighbourhood setting forth the poor animal’s 
merits, and the utter despair of his hapless 
owner, which is common in East Anglia, is 
unknown in the West. A pig-insurance club 
in one village calls forth the writer’s admira- 
tion; we have known the same advantage 
extended to cow-keepers in a Lincolnshire 





needed to prove it, 


parish. Similarly Mr. Heath is struck with 
the fact that one West-country shepherd was 
not able to take off his clothes or boots on 
one occasion during a whole fortnight. This 
is quite a common circumstance with the 
shepherd of every large farmer, and of course 
brings him in a larger wage. Ue is struck 
with the general decline of the smockfrock in 
rural districts. This is only part of the 
revolution in labourer’s dress produced by 
higher wages. The glaring crimson and 
purple waistcoats of East Anglian farm 
labourers are rapidly dying out from the same 
cause—dislike of any sign that marks the 
labourer as belonging to a class, Sunday 
black makes him now as good a man as 
his master, just as his daughter, the 
cook at the big house, on that day thinks 
herself a lady since her attire far exceeds in 
eccentric flights of fashion the dress worn by 
her mistress. The bad and wasteful cookery 
of the labourer’s cottage which Mr. Heath so 
justly deplores will, it may be hoped, ere long 
be amended by the teaching in domestic 
economy now given at all good parish schools, 
Sports, again, the day labourer naturally cannot 
indulge in; but if Mr. Heath lived in a hunt- 
ing country he would know that by common 
consent, whenever the hounds approach, ever; 
labourer is at liberty to ascend the nearest 
haystack and there enjoy the run every whit 
as well as his master who rides by. Our 
author is borne out by most employers of 
labour in his assertion, sad though it be, that, 
as a rule, throughout the country labourers 
do not work so thoroughly and get through 
so much as did their fathers. The abandon- 
ment of the system of apprenticeship, which of 
old produced good and conscientious labourers, 
will only account in part for this deterioration. 
The true cause, we fear, lies deeper—in the 
insidious teachings of the socialist and agitator, 
and the declamation of the village demagogue. 

The general reader will find much that is 
genial and suggestive in this book. Witha 
grumble at its miserably attenuated chapter 
on the superstition and folk-lore of the four 
shires, where such a wealth of material may 
at present be found by the careful enquirer, 
but which is flying from the face of the 
schoolmaster as rapidly as did the ghost of 
Hamlet’s father at cock-crow, we part 
company from Mr. Heath’s interesting, if 
somewhat diffuse, volume. 

M. G. WartkINs. 








The Angel-Messiah of the Buddhists, Essenes, 
and Christians. By Ernest de Bunsen. 
( Longmans.) 


Tuts is a bewildering book, confused and 11 
critical enough to confound the most hardened 
reviewer. Paragraphs succeed each other 
the ordinary way, but the connexion between 
them is often so occult as to be entirely hidden 
from the eyes of the uninitiated. When 
certain of these paragraphs are analysed, they 
are found to be a wonderful agglomeration of 
sentences concerning things disconnected and 
heterogeneous, and the mind can only wander 
from one to the other in a sort of helpless 
and stupefied perplexity. The author has 
thesis, but seemingly he does not know 
what sort and degree of evidence * 
how to sift an 
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marshal the evidence he has, or how 
to distinguish between violent and even 
absurd conjectures and critical proofs. The 
thesis is—that the idea of an Angel-Messiah 
was a Buddhist idea, that it was adopted by 
the Essenes, and by them incorporated with 
Judaism ; that it was unknown to Jesus ahd 
the Synoptics, but was, first by Stephen and 
finally by Paul, conveyed from Essenism into 
Christianity. The thesis may seem fanciful 
and far-fetched, but it is clearly one that, 
critically discussed, would lead into an inter- 
esting and fruitful field of enquiry—the rela- 
tion of the East to the West, the influence of 
the religions and systems of India on the 
mind and faith of Western Asia and Europe. 
But to be of any worth the enquiry must be 
severely critical, suspicious of mere verbal or 
ideal coincidences, avoiding evidences that 
belong to the region of a peculiar and 
inventive faith rather than the dominion 
of historical criticism and knowledge. 
Coincidences in beliefs and practices are 
common even in the most dissimilar religions, 
and are, to certain types of mind, peculiarly 
deceptive. If men forget that thought is 
everywhere akin, and proves its kinship by 
the affinity of the results it reaches when 
acting under similar conditions, they will be 
sure to seek explanations that are false in the 
very degree that they are recondite, and most 
false when they seek to trace to imitation of 
the foreign what can be better explained by 
native and spontaneous growth. The Essenes 
are exactly a case in point. Since Frankel’s 
celebrated Essays, it can hardly be doubted 
that they are explicable, to a much greater 
degree than was once supposed, through 
principles and tendencies active in Judaism. 
Zeller has, indeed, skilfully exhibited their 
affinities with the Neopythagoreans, and Hil- 
genfeld their affinities with Parseeism, the 
latter having even argued, like our author, in 
behalf of Indian and Buddhist influences. But 
these, while they tend to answer each other, 
may modify, but do not disprove, Frankel’s 
position—only show that there were common 
tendencies at work, the conditions or occasions 
rather than causes of new developments in 
old systems. 

What tempted our author into this rich 
and fruitful field of enquiry we cannot say, 
but certainly he makes in it a most fantastic 
figure. His method is astonishing ; his proofs 
almost. everything they ought not to be, and 
almost nothing that they ought. He says on 
one page that the conception of “an Angel- 
Messiah”? was introduced into Judaism and 
into Christianity by the Essenes ; and on the 
very next page, “‘ nothing is transmitted to 
us about the Messianic expectations of the 
Essenes.” Of course, there is not; and this 
curious indifference in a Jewish sect to the 
lessianic idea is one of the strong points 
with those who seek for the LEssenes a 
foreign origin. But it is a new thing 
m historical criticism to find a point on 
Which we have no information turned into 
4 mysterious fact best explained by the 
‘upposition that their secret tradition referred 
to an incarnate Angel as the Messiah,” and 
then made the basis of proof that Essenism 
orrowed this doctrine, which we do not know 
that it held, from Buddhism, and gave it to 
Christianity. It is said that the Essenes “ are 


in the New Testament designated as disciples 
of John.’’ This will be news to most people, 
who have hitherto been rather surprised at 
the absence in the New Testament of all 
allusion to the Essenes ; and the next remark 
will hardly be less novel—“ Jesus opposed 
the principal doctrines of John,” “the Baptist 
or Essene.” Some of the critical judgments 
of our author are even more extraordinary. 
He says ‘“‘the name Terah points to the 
teraphim [sic] or idols, which also his son 
Abram is said to have made [sold] according 
to Arabian tradition.” He finds a mysterious 
connexion between the Mahayana and the 
Hinayana, the great and the little vehicle 
of the Buddhists, and the use of “the 
Hebrew word for chariot—rechab—from 
which the name of the Rechabites is derived.” 
This word, he says, “is of Iranian origin,” 
and he inclines to regard the Rechabites as 
embryo Essenes, while, of course, word and 
sect alike represent the protest of the primi- 
tive Semitic nomadism against the settled 
city-life, with its enervating vices. He 
thinks “it is certain that the Buddhism 
which was connected with Gautama con- 
stitutes a late development of Jainism.” 
Gautama was of the tribe of the Sakyas, but 
our author, with his usual originality, has his 
own view of the matter. “About the year 
600 xB.c. the so-called Scythians, or rather 
Sakas, made their inroads into India from the 
North ;” and “ from these Iranian Sakas was 
most probably descended Sakya, or Gautama 
Buddha.” The Nirvana, that has been so 
great a crux to Sanskrit and Pali scholars, 
is here delightsomely transformed into “the 
place where all matter is supposed to be 
annihilated—that is, the sun.” 

But it were a task as profitless as un- 
gracious to go on repeating the absurdities 
with which the book abounds. When our 
author gets into the region of New Testa- 
ment history and criticism he grows 
even more fantastic and absurd. Stephen, 
contrary to all that is known of him, and 
Paul, in the face of all that is most dis- 
tinctively Pauline, are represented as Essenes. 
The Apocalypse is ascribed to Cerinthus, and 
‘the Apostle Barnabas ”’ made the author of 
the epistle that bears hisname. Enough; the 
author means well, but the book serves his 
purpose but ill. He has touched a great 
subject, but only to darken it, and vex the 
soul of the reviewer, who loves to feel kindly 
to all makers of books, especially when they 
concern the religions of man. 

A. M. Farrparrn. 








M. ROCHEFORT’S NOVEL. 


Le Palefrenier. Par Henri Rochefort. 
(Paris: Charpentier.) 


To those who only know M. Rochefort as 
the champion of extreme Republicanism, as 
the trenchant writer of articles formerly 
in the Lanterne, the Droits de ? Homme, the 
Mot d’ Ordre, the Marseillaise, and now in 
the Jntransigeant, he appears, in the work 
before us, in a new character. In his treat- 
ment of the present social questions in France 
he is sometimes playful, sometimes ironical, 
but always calm; indeed, in his réle of 
novelist, he seems to have laid aside the 





violence of the pamphleteer, 


ee 


In his description of the Hétel Curval—a 
centre of Legitimist conspiracy—with which 
the story opens, he dwells with a quiet 
humour on the hopeful Marquis who, in the 
face of perpetual disappointment, tells all his 
friends that the Comte de Chambord will be 
triumphantly proclaimed King “ next month.” 
This “next month,” which never comes as 
foretold, keeps the Marquis and his busy 
myrmidons on the tip-toe of expectation, 
especially an officious Baroness de Varambay, 
who acts as chief of many emissaries com- 
missioned to collect political gossip from 
every available source. There is a genuine 
piquancy in the account of the Marquis de 
Curval, who, at every ring of the bell, thinks 
that Henri V. has come, and of the doubtful 
characters who carry on for him the traffic 
of his secret conspiracy. This becomes 
heightened when, as the story advances, we 
come to find living in this Royalist house- 
hold, unknown to any of its members, a 
runaway Communard. This character—the 
palefrenier—who, at first, ie bullied and 
snubbed by the Marquis, has won the affec- 
tion of the family by his fidelity and his fore- 
sight in the matter of a restive horse ridden 
by Mdlle. de Curval,,the daughter. The 
reader is not at first made aware of who this 
mysterious stableman is, though the anomaly 
of an educated and elegant youth tending 
horses which might be his own is artistically 
indicated by the author: first, by the dis- 
covery of advanced opinions in the youthful 
Curval, instilled into his mind by the 
scholarly groom ; then, by the groom’s able 
defence of his startling tenets when taxed by 
Malle. de Curval with corrupting her younger 
brother’s mind. But when our suspicions 
are at their highest the revelation comes, and 
this gives M. Rochefort an opportunity of 
describing situations which, if they are not a 
part of his own experience, have at least 
an air of realism worthy of such. This 
stableman-in-hiding, then, is a well-known 
sculptor, named Aronelli, who, having joined 
the Commune, has been condemned to death, 
and is in imminent danger of being arrested. 
The history of how he came to be a domestic 
in the Hotel Curval is not only amusing, as 
forming a series of pictures quite charming 
in their fidelity to certain phases of Paris life, 
but contains more than one valuable recipe 
for the resourceless refugee. M. Rochefort, 
for instance, tells us, at the outset of his 
hero’s flight, that there is no refuge more 
commodious than the top of an omnibus for 
him who would elude arrest; that this shelter 
offers the best chance of not being recognised 
by those who can see him, and of not being 
seen by those who would recognise him. It 
a passer-by should look up, he has but to 
raise his head, to lower it it watched from a 
window ; while, instead of running against 
hundreds of people in a few minutes, he elbows 
only two or three during a journey of half- 
an-hour. Aronelli follows these tactics as 
though previously instructed by M. Rochefort 
himself, and, after many hair-breadth escapes, 
finds himself, at the end of a fortnight, face 
to face with the enemy just as he is about to 
mount an omnibus. He thinks that the 
colonel of a regiment in search of fugitives 
has discovered him. Aronelli cautiously 
quickens his pace lest he should justity 
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the colonel’s suspicions, who has com- 
manded his battalion to follow. Tired 
and at a loss how to escape his pursuers, 
who are fast gaining on him, he enters 
the first doorway that presents itself. A few 
moments more and he is on the top floor con- 
fronting a plate, on. which is inscribed : 
‘‘Madame Javot, Registry Office.” Acting 
on the impulse of the moment, he enters and 
finds himself one among a crowd of domestics. 
Mdme. Javot, taking him for an expected 
groom, offers him the situation at the Marquis 
de Curval’s, and, though at first puzzled by 
his anxious look and scared mien, soon 
gains confidence at the readiness with which 
Aronelli puts down his fee. While the old 
lady prepares for him a letter of recommerda- 
tion to the Marquis, Aronelli hears the 
tramp of his pursuers and their halt outside 
the door. He, however, has the presence of 
mind to answer Mdme. Javot’s questions as 
to his name and previous place, and descend- 
ing the staircase, armed with the letter bearing 
a ponderous seal, he is permitted to pass by 
the colonel, who is duly impressed by Mdme. 
Javot’s arms on the wax. The Marquis, 
thoroughly satisfied with the testimonial, 
engages Aronelli as palefrenier, and he lives 
at the Hotel, never leaving it for fear of 
detection. His knowledge of horses and his 
superiority generally over the other servants, 
however, inspire confidence in the Marquis 
and his daughter, and he is soon obliged to 
accompany Mademoiselle and her brothers to 
the Bois. On one of these rides Aronelli 
meets an old acqaintance, and is so startled 
that, losing all control over his horse, he is 
severely thrown against a tree. Meanwhile, 
a casket of diamonds has mysteriously dis- 
appeared, and Mdlle. de Curval, while tending 
the poor palefrenier, discovers a large sum of 
money about him. This at once, though 
in spite of herself, arouses her suspicions, and 
she struggles for some time between a belief in 
his innocence and his guilt. To her relief, just 
as she is about to communicate her suspicions 
to her father, the Marquis tells her that the 
thief is found—that it is no other than the 
officious Baroness de Varambay. There are 
a number of incidents of this romantic kind, 
and Mdlle. de Curval becomes very thought- 
ful; each of these brings the palefrenier some 
fresh touch of nobility, till, at last, the lady 
throws over a coxcomb lover and confesses her 
attachment for the soz-disant groom. Aronelli, 
however, though passionately in love with his 
young mistress, has scruples, fully recognising 
the gulf which divides him, a condamné & 
mort, from this daughter of an implacable 
Royalist. So he sets himself to avoid being 
in the lady’s society more than is absolutely 
necessary ; but the attempt fails, and Malle. 
de Curval, by a new reading of Champfort’s 
maxim—‘ Une femme est comme votre 
ombre. Courez aprés elle, elle vous fuit ; 
fuyez-la, elle court apris vous ’’—avoids 
Aronelli and tries to arouse his jealousy. 
In this she succeeds, and almost conquers 
him ; but Aronelli, realising the utter hope- 
Jessness of his position, suddenly quits Paris 
for Brussels, having previously made a full 
confession to the young lady. Mdlle. de 
Curval then reveals all to her father, who, 
horrified, writes an insulting letter to Aronelli. 
The next day the Marquis receives a note 
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from the Communard saying that his reply 
will be in the morning papers; on consulting 
them the Marquis finds that Aronelli has 
given himself up to the authorities and is on 
his way to trial. The end of the story is 
pathetic. Though Aronelli’s punishment is 
commuted to transportation, he throws him- 
self from the vessel on board of which he is 
sent to the colony, and is drowned; while 
Malle. de Curval, who has prepared to follow 
him, on the news of his death pines away 
and, of course, dies. 
A. Eemont Hake. 








A Lady's Tour in Corsica. By Gertrude 
Forde. In 2 vols. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


In the last century Corsica was a familiar 
name to English politicians. There was a 
time when the fortunes of the Corsicans ex- 
cited an interest similar to that now bestowed 
on the Montenegrins ; when hysterical patriots 
were much exercised by the prospect of a 
French fleet permanently harboured at St. 
Florent or Ajaccio, and prophesied as a con- 
sequence the downfall of English power in the 
Mediterranean with a confidence which should 
be a warning to their descendants. It was of 
this interest in Corsica that Boswell took 
advantage when he brought out the book of 
travels which Mr. G. Trevelyan has lately 
told us “is still by far the best account 
of the island that ever has been published.” 
So unqualified a statement, however much 
we may love Boswell, can hardly find 
acceptance with those who have done more 
than turn over a catalogue of Corsican litera- 
ture. For its importance, the island has had 
more attention given to it by modern travellers 
than most provinces of the mainland of 
Europe. In our own language, the works of 
Mr. E. Lear and Gregorovius (twice trans- 
lated) stand out as books of lasting value 
among a crowd of minor volumes of all 
dates and sizes. But Gregorovius has a 
name which perhaps deters the public from 
his romantic pages; and Mr. Lear’s, if in 
some respects an ideal book of travel, is of a 
bulk alarming -to the general reader and 
inconvenient to the traveller. Miss Campbell’s 
useful booklet is now twelve years old. 
Moreover—although M. Joanne has published 
a handbook which is generally trustworthy— 
we have still to look to Mr. Murray’s forth- 
coming Mediterranean Islands for an English 
“Guide” worthy of the name. The author 
of the volumes before us has some excuse for 
saying that information regarding the island 
is difficult to obtain; but the addition of the 
word recent is required to make her statement 
strictly accurate. 

There are still, however, many districts in 
Corsica of which an account would be very 
welcome to those interested in the island. 
The rock-bound western coast of Cap Corse; 
the wild Cornice road from Calvi to Porto; the 
heights and valleys of Monte Cinto, with the 
great chestnut-forest of Filosorma ; the hills 
and woods between Vivario and the Baths of 
Guagno ; the beech-crowned uplands of Monte 
Coscione; the panoramic peak of Monte 
Incudine; the cascades and evergreen forests 
of Zicavo, are all still without a herald. 
Since Gregorovius, no one has written of the 
Castagniccia, the loveliest region in the island 


—perhaps in Europe. It must be admitted, 
however, that some of these districts are 
hardly suited for ‘‘a lady’s tour.” To none 
of them does Miss Forde introduce us. She 
was content to see a fair proportion of the 
regular sights of the island. 

The author—with two companions of her 
own sex—landed at Bastia at the end of April 
1880. Despite exceptionally broken weather, 
and some self-imposed annoyances—of which 
more anon—the party managed to spend the 
month of May very pleasantly in the island, 
Their route led them by Calvi and Bel. 
godere to Corte and Ajaccio, whence they 
made excursions to Bonifacio and the Forest 
of Bavella, to Vico Evisa and Carghese, and 
to Ghisone and the gorge of the Inzecca, 
This tour embraces some of the most striking 
sites in the island. The strange granitic 
spires of Bavella combine with the views of 
both coasts gained from its ridge to form land- 
scapes of dreamlike beauty. Vico, a townlet 
planted in a sheltered recess surrounded by 
maize-fields, vineyards, and chestnut forests, 
with a view over the winding valley of the 
Liamone to the crags and snows of the 
central range, rivals without resembling the 
charming villages of the Italian Alps. Evisa, 
perched on its high spur in the heart of the 
granite mountains, looks down between two 
huge propylons of red rock to the blue 
expanse of sea—a landscape worthy of Dante 
in its noble severity and deep colour. 

Miss Forde is probably right in believing 
that Corsica is likely to become popular 
with tourists and health-seekers—that is, as 
popular as any island can be until sea-sickness 
has been abolished. The numerous and ex- 
cellent carriage roads which traverse many of 
the most picturesque districts make travel 
easy to those who cannot undertake much 
physical exertion. The scenery is of the very 
highest order and the utmost variety. Where 
else, so near home, can be found such a con- 
bination of sea and mountains, of the sylvan 
beauty of the north, its beech groves and 
fern brakes, and the richness of southern 
forests with their evergreen branches, red 
stems, and fragrant undergrowth of shrubs and 
flowers? Where else, within so small a space, 
does Nature take so many different sublime 
or exquisite aspects? Palms, cactus and 
orange groves, olives, vines, maize, and chest- 
nuts, the most romantie beechwoods, the 
noblest pine forests in Europe, are all 
brought within the compass of a day's 
journey. Nor are they ranged in any regular 
succession. Here the red granite plunges in 
mountain cliffs upon the waves; there the 
chestnuts spread up to the height of 6,000 feet 
among the pinnacles of the central chain. 
The atmosphere aids the scenery. The sun- 
suffused summer skies have a lucidity worthy 
of Athens herself, and the colours of land 
and sea a brilliancy which makes Italy look 

ale. 

Miss Forde describes this wonderful nature 
in the fluent style of a ready letter writer. 
She throws some life into her sketches of the 
people, and her descriptions of scenery ar 
bright and unaffected without being ‘is- 
criminating or impressive. When (on the 
most uninviting topics) she breaks it 
rhyme, the friendly reader may do wel 
to turn the page Qa the other hand, 
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her book is free from conspicuous errors, 
supplies very light reading, and probably 
reflects fairly the images which will be 
left on the minds of the majority of the 
visitors she hopes to attract. These will 
ain from her pages a good idea of the people 
of the island as they present themselves to 
the passing tourist, and of the means of 
travel at the present day. 

Recent travellers have been puzzled by the 
mysterious—or mystified—manner in which 
the islanders refer to our countrywomen. 
The Corsican talks of “les dames Anglaises ” 
asaclass apart, much as an ancient Greek may 
have referred to Amazons. Miss Forde 
explains the mystery. She and her com- 
panions—the party was “ unprotected ”— 
adopted on their tour the masculine 
attire lately in fashion at British sea- 
sides. They were in consequence con- 
tinually stared at, mobbed, and more than 
once mistaken for boys. ‘The native boys, 
possibly resenting the imitation, threw stones 
at them. All readers must agree in Miss 
Forde’s conclusion that it is ‘‘a very great 
mistake to wear a billycock hat and a white 
ulster,” and thus to court annoyance in a 
country where travellers less conspicuous 
meet with grave but helpful courtesy from all 
classes. But then Miss Forde’s persecutions 
have supplied her with two whole chapters 
and many scattered anecdotes. She may 
fairly fall back on. Dr. Johnson’s advice to her 
predecessor in Corsican travel—‘ You cannot 
go to the bottom of the subject. Give us as 
many anecdotes as you can.” 

On some points of detail Miss Forde needs 
correction. I agree with those of her friends 
who, she tells us, thought her too fastidious 
as to accommodation. Everything depends, 
however, on the standard travellers bring with 
them—whether they require the comforts 
and luxuries of modern hotels, or are con- 
tent with a clean bed and good food 
and can overlook the condition of the floor. 
Those who adopt the second standard will be 
well content with Corsican country inns. 
The difficulty the author met with in obtain- 
ing substantial morning, as well as evening, 
meals was exceptional. The table of the 
village worthies—the curé, the doctor, the 
tax-collector—who, as a rule, board at the 
principal inn, will generally be found spread 
at eleven a.m., and their company and talk 
= much to the interest of a Corsican 

our, 

The Niolo is famed for its barrenness, not 
for its fertility. Miss Forde makes it end 
before it has begun. ‘“* Foce Pass” is a very 
awkward pleonasm. The Col St. Antoine 
above Vico is not “ nearly 5,000,” but 1,627 
feet above the sea. There are some minor 
slips probably due in part to the printers. 

An excellent opportunity has been lost of 
supplying a good road-map of the island—a 
real need of travellers. That a book so 

slender in substance should be spread into 
two volumes, and published, without map or 
cuts, at a guinea, is one of those trade mys- 
teries into the reason of which it is useless to 
enquire. How long must we wait before the 
English public will be supplied with the 
handy, reasonable, well-got-up books of travel 
Which tempt French purchasers ? 
Doveras W. FREsHFIELD. 
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The Irish Land Laws. By Alexander G. 


Richey, Q.C., LL.D., Deputy-Professor of 
Feudal and English Law in the University 
of Dublin. (Macmillan.) 


A work on the Irish Land Laws may be 
either a strictly legal manual, setting forth 
the actual state of the law; or a scientific 
treatise for students of jurisprudence, tracing 
the historical growth of Irish land law, com- 
paring it with other systems, and pointing 
out its place in relation to social develop. 
ment; or, lastly, an economic and political 
enquiry into the merits and defects of the 
system, and the reforms it requires. The 
last of these aims Mr. Richey disclaims for 
his book, but it contains an examination of 
the Act of 1870 which deserves the attention 
of all Irish land law reformers. 

One of the main problems which Mr. Richey 
raises involves a question both of scientific 
jurisprudence and of practical politics. ‘ In 
every progressive society,” he says, “‘ the laws 
relative to the rights and duties of the owner 
and hirer of land tend to foliow an invariable 
order of change.” In the final stage “ the 
law ceases to define beforehand, by fixed rules, 
what shall be their reciprocal rights,” leaving 
these to be determined by the contract of the 
parties. Mr, Richey’s proposition is an appli- 
cation of Sir Henry Maine’s formula, that the 
movement of progressive society has hitherto 
been one from status to contract. Sir Henry 
Maine appears to have refrained from pre- 
diction, and it may be suggested that society 
has not said its last word with respect to the 
conditions under which it will permit of 
private property in the national soil and 
dealings with it. It would be rash to affirm 
that the relations between landlord and tenant 
in England, and their respective rights and 
obligations, will finally be left altogether to 
private convention. 

The Irish Landlord and Tenant Act of 1860 
declared that the relation of the parties was to 
be deemed as founded on contract, and not 
upon tenure, and treated this relation as one 
strictissimt juris as against both parties. In 
this respect it followed the principle of the 
Civil Law, that the relation of landlord and 
tenant is simply one of letter and hirer. But 
the Civil Law treats the letting of land to be 
a guasi-sale, with an equitable warranty that 
the land is worth the annual rent; while the 
English lawyer's view was that it was a mer- 
cantile transaction, subject to the rule of 
caveat emptor. Hence the French law com- 
pels the landlord to share in the loss occasioned 
by a great failure of crops; while, according 
to the English legal principle, the tenant is 
held to have made his contract with his eyes 
open, and to have taken the chance of loss or 
gain. Nevertheless, Mr. Richey questions 
whether, on the whole, the English law is not 
more beneficial for the tenant than the Roman 
or French law, and whether the rights of the 
landlord would not be largely increased by the 
introduction into England ot the Code Napo- 
leon. And the Irish Land Act of 1870 aimed at 
greatly improving the condition of the Irish 
tenant. How far it was from being con- 
structed so as to effect its objects the reader 
of Mr. Richey’s ninth chapter will perceive. 
And we may add that no statute ever more 





heinously violated the maxim, Optima est lex 





quae minimum relinquit arbitrio judicis. Mr. 
Richey’s criticisms of the Act may be strongly 
commended to the attention of both the 
statesmen and the draftsmen who will 
shortly be engaged in the preparation of 
another Irish Landlord and Tenant Bill. 

The criticisms which Mr. Richey makes on 
some passages in a volume of essays by the 
writer of this review might be, in part at 
least, answered, were it worth while to enter 
into a controversy in relation to a book that 
has been for several years out of print. One 
of the essays on which Mr. Richey animad- 
verts was written thirteen years ago. At a 
time when attorneys had a reputation for 
sharp practice, Curran translated “ Nemo 
repente fuit turpissimus”’ by the paraphrase, 
“It takes seven years to make an attorney.” 
Mr. Richey appears to think it takes nearly 
twice as many to make a critic. Twelve or 
thirteen years ago his criticism might have 
been opportune. T. E. C. Lesturs. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Confidential Agent. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Trumpet Major. By Thomas Hardy. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Blues and Buffs. By Arthur Mills. (Long- 


mans & Co.) 


Half Hours with Foreign Novelists. By 
Helen and Alice Zimmern. (Remington.) 


Life's Seven Ages. By Mrs. Hibbert Ware. 
(C. J. Skeet.) 


A Life's Atonement. 
(Griffith & Farran.) 


Marjory. By the Author of “ James Gor- 
don’s Wife.” (Wyman & Co.) 


A personaGEe in Mr. Payn’s book quotes 
with approval the statement that, “ when one 
is much failed, one henceforward wants 
nothing but a cup of good wine, a good bed, 
one’s back to the fire, one’s face to the table, 
and a good deep dish.” The quoter suggests 
the addition of tobacco. We think that a 
volume of Mr. Payn’s own works would be 
by no means a bad addition even to this 
addition, and that then the proviso “ when 
one is much failed’? might be omitted. 
Certainly A Confidential Agent, with or with- 
out tobacco, makes a very pleasing inter- 
mezzo between the good bed and the other 
delights described in the quotation. The 
race of modern novelists appears to have 
suffered a kind of Aristophanic bisection. 
Some of them can tell interesting stories, and 
some of them can write their books in decent 
literary style; but the two gifts meet in the 
same person but rarely. Mr. Payn for- 
tunately found his other half at an 
early age, and is now quite smooth 
and round and satisfactory. Of course we 
shall not tell the story of A Confidential 
Agent, in justice rather to the reader, whose 
pleasure it would be cruel to forestall, than to 
Mr. Payn, who might contemplate the pro- 
ceeding serenely, secure that even the fullest 
argument would not wholly ruin his perform- 
ance. Murders, robberies, kidnappings, and 
other dainty fare may be found in A Conji- 
dential Agent; low life and high life and 


By James Payn. 


By D. C. Murray. 
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middle life furnish Mr. Payn with materials. 
Perhaps (as is rather his way) he succeeds 
better in carrying us along with his story 
than in making us specially admire or love 
any particular character or characters. The 
hero is something of a prig and a little of a 
fool ; but itis doubtful whether his possession 
of these characteristics does not make him all 
the more natural. One of the hero’s uncles 
is perhaps a little too much the irascible father 
(or, indeed, uncle) of legitimate comedy. The 
two heroines, though very nice, seem to 
show that Mr. Payn’s feminine ideal is 
decidedly a chose feblette, as the author 
of evil calls Eve in the earliest extant 
French Mystery. Only one of Mr. Payn’s 
folk seems to us to be individually very 
delightful, and that by a just judgment of Pro- 
vidence is an old gentleman much of whose 
conversation is taken from classical authors, 
and the rest of it is modelied thereon. Now 
Mr. Payn’s heresies as to the classics of all 
literatures are unfortunately notorious; so 
much so that the critic is doubtful whether 
he ought to be crowned in the Capitol for his 
good novels or burnt by Tiber-bank for his 
bad criticisms. The excellence of Stephen 
Durham is, however, a much more satisfactory 
punishment—if, indeed, it be not a testimony 
that Mr. Payn, in his jokes and his frolics, 
was not, after all, laughing at us when he 
emitted the heresies in question. At any 
rate, we are glad that condign punishment 
did not then befal him, for in that case we 
should probably not have been able to read 
A Confidential Agent. A goose which Jays 
eggs of this kind cannot be too carefully 
preserved. 


We should not be surprised to find that 
The Trumpet Major is less popular than 
some of Mr. Hardy’s preceding work; not 
because it is, as it seems to us, much better, 
for that would be an idle and rather stale 
flouting of the public judgment, but because 
of the character of its goodness. In these 
volumes Mr. Hardy has almost entirely laid 
aside the exaggerated oddities of phrase 
which, if they were, as they very likely were, 
true to nature, were certainly not true to art. 
Only in the talk of two of his characters, 
Festus Derriman and Anthony Cripplestraw, 
is there some survival of this, and the quantity 
is not sufficient to make it more than a very 
tolerable flavouring. The interest of Zhe 
Trumpet Major, moreover, is of a deliberately 
subdued kind, and increases from beginning 
to end in such a gradual manner that the 
hasty reader—his kind is numerous in these 
days—may haply think that it does not in- 
crease at all. It is not till the very last page 
of the book is reached that the full merit and 
beauty of it strike one; perhaps it is not till 
one reflects on the whole after shutting the 
third volume that the delicate composition 
and carefully elaborated grace of it can be 
fully appreciated. The moral of the book, if 
it has a moral, is not complimentary to 
womankind; and as to the sailors of the 
Queen’s Navee it rather supports the ancient 
dictum as to “a wife in every port” than the 
correct and virtuous refrain of Mr. Weatherly’s 
modern ballad. But Mr. Hardy is not the 


man to let his moral bite anyone, and it is 
simply enforced so far as the interest of the 


ay 





book requires. We have said that this interest 
increases its hold on the reader with curious 
progressiveness. At first the book looks 
rather like its predecessors in fresh and 
quaint, but somewhat décousu, delineation 
of Dorsetshire village life. Little by little, 
however, the characters disengage themselves 
and stand out. Of those which may be 
ealled the principal characters, the Trumpet 
Major himself illustrates manly constancy ; 
his brother, Bob, inconstancy, which is, we 
fear, in a sense by no means wholly unmanly ; 
Anne Garland, the better side of feminine 
weakness ; and Matilda Johnson, the worse 
side thereof. The first three occupy the 
foreground; but all four are equally good. 
The rest of the figures are less fully sketched. 
One of them, already mentioned, Festus 
Derriman, partakes in no small degree of the 
farcical ; but his poltroonery and his bragga- 
docio are both amusing enough. From what 
has been said of the book, it will be clear that 
it is as a whole, and not in separate scenes, 
that it deserves most praise. But there is 
one scene which is, we think, the very best 
thing that Mr. Hardy has done—the scene 
where Anne watches her lover’s ship sail 
down Channel from the heights of Portland. 
For carefully subdued pathos and artful 
management of “ surroundings ’’ we hardly 
know anything better. 


Mr. Mills’s story of a contested election is 
not particularly complimentary to either poli- 
tical party, and still less to small constituencies 
and election agents. His Liberal candidate 
is a mild young man, who believes in Hamp- 
den and purity of elections ; his Conservative, 
a young man not quite so mild, but with a 
scarcely clearer political head—a young man 
who is a Tory because he has made a trip to 
America. Both are, of course, upset and 
swindled by longer-headed politicians; and 
Greville, the Tory, despite an arrangement 
that he shall only be called upon to pay a 
certain sum, is finally robbed of most of his 
fortune by his unprincipled agents. Mr. 
Mills does not make the process by which 
this robbery was possible very clear, so that 
it is not easy to say how far his law is 
correct. We believe that, as a matter of fact, 
corrupt or excessive expenditure is almost 
invariably provided for beforehand, and that 
courts of law would be exceedingly unlikely 
to have sanctioned the demand made on 
Greville. However, nobody knows. Mr. Mills 
has put in several political flings to season his 
story, most of which are of so decidedly 
“blue” a complexion that it is rather sur- 
prising that they should have found a home 
in a * buff”? magazine such as Fraser’s. The 
story itself is not much, but it is readable 
enough. 


Mrs. Hibbert Ware is already known to 
novel readers as an assiduous producer of 
historical romances “ founded on fact’’—that 
is to say, dealing, at any rate in part, with 
historical personages, aud accompanied by 
many learned references to pices justificatives. 
Of this same kind is Life’s Seven Ages; and, 
the hero being a gentleman who died in 1791 
at the age of 138, the author has certainly 
given herself ample scope. Indeed, propor- 
tionately speaking, seventeen would seem to 





be a fitter number for Mr, Jeremiah Hartop’s 


‘“‘ages”’ than seven. We cannot profess a 
great admiration of the principles on which 
Mrs. Hibbert Ware works, because we think 
their almost inevitable tendency is to produce 
something that is neither history nor fiction, 
and to distract the author from that attention 
to plot, character, and dialogue which is not 
less necessary, indeed much more necessary, to 
the novel writer than attention to mere inci- 
dent and local or historical colour. But we 
have seen many worse examples of the style 
than Life’s Seven Ages. 


The translators of Half Hours with Foreign 
Novelists have given an opportunity to Eng. 
lish readers of forming acquaintance with 
some twenty or thirty different writers be. 
longing to almost every country of civilised 
Europe. Except on a very considerable scale, 
it is not very easy to make extracts which 
shall give a reader a fair idea of a novelist’s 
style and power; nor, we must say, are these 
translations always written in the best of 
English. But the book is not an uninterest- 
ing one to turn over, because it gives infor- 
mation, even if it be somewhat incomplete 
and scrappy, as to writers with all of whom 
in their original form few but polyglot 
prodigies can hope to make acquaintance, 
The translators have, moreover, done their best, 
by means of short introductory notices, to 
help the reader to attain the proper stand- 
point. 

There is not much to be objected to Mr. 
Murray’s work, except a preposterous plan 
and a grandiloquent Preface. ‘To give a 
history of one person and an autobiography 
of another in alternate chapters, so that the 
two shall together work out the story of a 
novel, is one of those idle attempts at a four 
de force of which some of Dickens’s eccen- 
tricities probably did more to set the example 
than anything else. ‘Then, when Mr. Murray 
says “it might be startling to know how 
much of the wealth of the City companies is 
spent [on dining] in any wicked and wasteful 
year,’’ he forgets that in his eagerness for a 
bold expression he implies that at least some 
years are not wicked and wasteful, which is, 
we fancy, not what he meant. As a 
‘‘ fictionist’? (his own very ugly word) Mr. 
Murray has some faculty of story-telling, 
and is not destitute of the power of drawing 
character. But he must set himself down to 
simple, straightforward work, without tricks, 
before we can undertake to say what he can 
really do. The alternative popping up of 
the historian and the autobiographer produces 
a kind of mental dazzle which is simply 
fatiguing and not at all delightful. There 
is a gentlemanly Dick Swiveller in the book 
who is rather exaggerated but not um 
pleasing. 

Marjory opens with a very pleasant sketch 
of a little girl who loses herself on a hot 
summer’s day, and is picked up and carried 
to akind of House Beautiful. The rest of 
the book is not quite so good as the opening, 
and there are here and there absurdities in 1t 
But it is nowhere entirely without merit. 
There is a pattern girl, Lina Peele, who is as 
sententious as Mary Bennet and as cold- 
hearted as any other heroine of fiction that 
any reader may please to think of, but who 





is not a mere imitation by any means. The 
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‘hero—who is first a light and careless ensign, 
then (being ruined by an extravagant father) 
a bank clerk in difficulties, then an atheistic 
militia quartermaster who writes cynical 
reviews in the intervals of quartermastering, 
and who is at last restored to his faith and 
fortune all at once—does not please us quite 
so much. But the intentions of Marjory are 
excellent, and its performance by no means 
bad. GrorGcE SAINTSBURY. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


William Wilberforce. By John Stoughton, D.D. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) There is an obvious 
advantage in beginning a series of Lives of 
‘“‘Men Worth Remembering ” with a summary 
of the career of William Wilberforce. His name 
is associated for ever with an event which no 
Englishman of the present time looks back upon 
save with feelings of proud satisfaction, and his 
life has a charm for the student of history as 
well as for the philanthropist and the theologian. 
The impartiality which Dr. Stoughton always 
brings to his literary labours has not failed him 
in this little work, and wide differences of opinion 
on many important points of politics do not 
restrain him from acknowledging the purity of 
Wilberforce’s motives on all occasions. There is 
no trace of bitterness in any of Dr. Stoughton’s 
writings, and his language, whether he deals 
‘with the members of his own or of otherreligious 
bodies, is always conspicuous for courtesy. 
These are great recommendations, and they 
give a value to a work which otherwise could 
not be spoken of in the highest terms of praise. 
Wilberforce was born at Hull, and that circum- 
‘stance forms the excuse for a comparison with 
Andrew Marvell; when a boy he lived at 
‘Wimbledon, and the supposition that he may 
have worshipped in the parish church leads to the 
quotation of its altar tomb to the memory of 
Sir Edward Cecil. Whether from haste or from 
an imperfect revision of the proofs, the volume 
is disfigured by a number of misprints. We 
read of the Rhine at Avignon; of James Harvey 
of Weston Favel ; of Isaac Spooner of Elindon 
Hall ; of Lord Munster for Muncaster; and of 
Mr. Harford of Blair Castle. Mr. Pitt is said 
to have been a leader in Parliament when 
Wilberforce was elected in 1780, the fact being 
that his maiden speech was made in February 
of the following year. These are faults which 
can easily be corrected, but they are too numer- 
ous for us to speak in the terms of unreserved 

raise which we would gladly have used had it 

n possible to do so with truth. 


James Watson: a Memoir of the Days of the 
Fight fora Free Press in England and of the Agita- 
tion for the People’s Charter. By W. J. Linton. 
(Manchester: Heywood.) We have copied out at 
length the title of this book, as we cannot hope 
that the name of the hero will be by itself 
sufficiently well known. Both in its subject 
and in its style it presents an instructive con- 
trast to the Life of Charles Bradlaugh, which we 
noticed a short time back. Mr. Watson was a 
— and publisher of forbidden literature, 

ut of literature that was forbidden only 

use it was cheap and untaxed. He was 
often thrown into prison, but he never gained 
© compensating reward of popularity. In 
olitics he was a consistent Republican; in re- 
gion he was an advanced freethinker ; but he 
ever appealed even indirectly to violence, nor 

d he go out of his way to outrage the feelings 
ofa single person. He lived in some sense a 
Public life, but he always supported himself by 

labour of his own hands. His Life is here 
Written by a friend, who belongs likewise to a 
8eneration that is passing away. ‘The political 
Philosophy of Tom Paine, expounded in a style 


hardly find readers at the present day. Our 
own special grievance is that he should have 
written his motto thus—Jnter [sic] vitae 
scelerisque purus. And yet we can heartily re- 
commend this book to all who care to know 
what an honest Chartist was like, and what 
was the state of society which formed his 
character. 


Henry Martyn. By the Rev. Charles D. 
Bell, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) In all 
the annals of Christian missions there is no 
story more pathetic than that of the short life 
and lonely death of Henry Martyn. The story 
has been told at length by Sargent, by Wilber- 
force, and by Sir J. Kaye. But there is no 
reason why a summary from these should not 
be added to the series of ‘‘Men Worth Re- 
membering.” Dr. Bell has performed his part in 
complete sympathy with his subject. The ideal 
of Henry Martyn is not the ideal of the present 
generation. His interest in the natives of 
India was confined to acquiring a knowledge of 
their languages. Everything else in them he 
abhorred, though he bears unwilling witness 
to the charm of their gentle character. Dr. 
Bell has done his best to put himself in exactly 
the same mental attitude. 


Africa, seen through its Explorers. By 
Charles H. Eden, F.R.G.S. (S.P.0.K.) Mr. 
Eden’s object in this book, according to his 
own showing, is to give a general view of the 
continent of Africa, and to impart a knowledge 
of its principal divisions by means of the 
narratives of a few travellers, ‘‘ selected in 
accordance with this principle.” Thus warned, 
we are prepared for patchwork, but even as 
such we cannot say that the result is par- 
ticularly satisfactory, though, from the wide 
field on which the compiler has been able to 
draw, he could not help gathering some inter- 
esting matter. The latter half of the book is 
simply a sketch of Livingstone’s labours and 
life in Africa, including, of course, the inevit- 
able conversation between himself and Stanley 
at Ujjiji. 

In Mischief Again (Cassell, Petter, Galpin 

and Co.) is, on the whole, a capital book, and 
consists of a number of pretty tales likely to 
interest children. The amusing adventures of 
a boy who is truthful, &c., form the staple of 
the book. The author’s style is, unfortunately, 
not always happy, as the language used is 
wanting in simplicity, and in reading the book 
to children it frequently becomes necessary to 
substitute expressions more within their com- 
prehension. Fancy telling little children that a 
boy’s “‘ meditations” were ‘‘ becoming of such a 
very sombre hue;” and, again, that “instead 
of giving himself up to an early and untimely 
end, and picturing his afflicted relatives standing 
over him, weeping and bewailing his fate, he 
indulged,” &c. The illustrations, in many in- 
stances, give us the impression that they formed 
parts of others intended for a book of much 
larger size. 
The Ferryman of Brill, and other Stories. By 
W. H. G. Kingston. (Same publishers.) As 
might be expected, Mr. Kingston furnishes a 
collection of capital little stories, which will 
afford plenty of amusement to children. They 
originally appeared in early volumes of the 
Quiver. 


Faith’s Father: a Story of Child-life in 
London Byways. By F. Morel Holmes. (Same 
publishers.) This is a touching story, told in 
an interesting manner, and the book contains a 
number of pretty and appropriate illustrations. 
The alternative title best describes the contents, 
‘* Faith’s Father” hardly indicating what is to 
be looked for in the volume. 


Tim Trumble’s Little Mother, by C. L. 


Matéaux (same publishers), 1s an odd mixture, 





Which is meant to be like that of Carlyle, will 





little folk, though perhaps tolerably big boys 
and girls may find amusement and pleasure in 
its pages. ‘‘ Little Mother,” it would seem, isa 
pet name for Tim Trumble’s motherly daughter, 
while Tim was a circus-man who revisits the 
country. Interwoven with the main story is a 
record of the family life and history of a nest 
of little finches, who have taken up their abode 
near Tim Trumble’s country home. A large 
portion of the book deals with bird-life generally, 
the views of birds with regard to mortals, &c. 
The book contains & number of page illustra- 
tions, which, with the solitary exception of the 
frontispiece, all depict scenes in bird-life. 


Rose Leaves and Woodland Notes. From the 
Swedish of Richard Gustafsson. By Albert 
Alberg. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen.) 
These volumes form the second and third instal- 
ments of the author’s ‘‘Tea-Time Tales for 
Young Little Folks and Young Old Folks,” the 
first of which was favourably noticed in our 
columns last Christmas, under the title of Chit- 
Chat by Puck. We hope that they may meet 
with an equally kind reception, and that the 
whole series, shortly to be published in one 
volume, may form a standard work in nursery 
literature. The books before us are somewhat 
remarkable for having Prefaces by the pub- 
lishers, and not by the author or translator. 


Grandmama’s Recollections. By Grand- 
mama Parker. (W. Swan Sonnenschein 
and Allen.) The stories here set before 


children are all strictly true, we are told; 
and they are certainly amusing. The author 
has endeavoured to instil into the minds of 
her readers the advantages of truthfulness, 
obedience, and consideration for others; and, 
though the combination of amusement and 
instruction is not always easy or judiciously 
effected in this class of books, Grandmama 
Parker would seem to have a more than usually 
skilful hand for the proper commingling of the 
proverbial powder and jam. Several of the 
stories, we may add, are accompanied by appro- 
priate illustrations, which are stated to be 
original—a fact worthy of imitation. 


The Fisherman of Rhava; or, Djalmah’s 
Voyage to Etlan. By C. E. Bourne. (W. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Allen.) The story told in this 
little book is startling and exciting, and at the 
same time a curious one. It is not very readily 
intelligible to the youthful mind, and, to our 
way of thinking, is not likely to become 
popular in that little world for which Christmas 
literature is chiefly prepared; nor, indeed, do 
we conceive it to be particularly well suited for 
reading to or by little folk. 


The Camp of Refuge: a Tale of the Conquest 
of the Isle of Ely. dited, with Notes and an 
Appendix, by Samuel H. Miller. (Wisbech : 
Leach and Son.) There are three noteworthy 
romances in which the men of the time of the 
Norman Conquest and the reign of Duke 
William figure. By far the most important, 
viewed as literature only, is Lord Lytton’s 
Harold ; following this, but with a very wide 
interval between, comes Kingsley’s Hereward 
the Wake; and, lastly, we have The Camp of 
Refuge, a book of which we think highly asa 
work of imagination only. All take strange 
liberties with history, but, of the three, Kings- 
ley’s romance is by far the most gr tesque. 
We think there can be no doubt that tue anony- 
mous author of The Camp of Refuge knew tar 
better what the England of the eleventh centu: 

was like than either of his fellows. His boo. 

has little true history in it, but it has quite as 
much as the others. He did, however, know 
what the country he was describing was like, 
and has given us a faithful picture of the 
scenery, even if the figures in the foreground of 
his picture are, like those of Claude, poor and 
badly drawn. It is, however, too severe to say 





and is certainly aboye the comprehension of 


that the figures are, from the romance writer’s 
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view, badly drawn ; they are most of them very 
good from that point of view, their only great 
fault being that they are not like the men who 
lived, fought, and suffered when the Norman 
bastard ruled over us. The Hereward of 
history is such a mere shadow that we 
cannot tell what he was like. The 
Hereward of The Camp of Refuge is a hero 
such as it is impossible to conceive as living at 
any time previous to the seventeenth century. 
These drawbacks should be pointed out, for too 
many people get all the knowledge of history 
which they ever possess from novels. Having 
said thus much we must give our heartiest 
thanks to Mr. Miller for having once more 
brought The Camp of Refuge before the world. 
As a tale of adventure it is most excellent, and 
its kindly, hopeful, and patriotic tone cannot 
but be of use at a time when the air is poisoned 
with the foul mist of despondency and distrust. 
We read it once again after going through half. 
a-dozen pictures of modern life, manufactured 
by deft handicraftsmen to meet the modern de- 
mand for analysis of the heart; and the effect on 
us was like that of walking forth from a densely 
packed casino into the pure outer air, where the 
stars were shinizg and the crisp east wind blow- 
ing. This edition is illustrated by two good maps 
and many very apt notes. We are sorry, how- 
ever, to find that one of them gives additional 
currency to the horrible fable that it was a 
monastic practice for the authorities to cause 
evil monks and nuns to be walled up in niches. 
The splendid description in Marmion of such a 
scene renders it well-nigh impossible to convince 
people that such things were not; but it is neces- 
sary to do what one can to remove such an un- 
deserved stigma from the memories of men and 
women who would have shrunk from such 
refinement of cruelty with as much horror as 
ourselyes. We must beg of Mr. Miller, before 
he issues a new edition, which we hope and 
believe will soon be called for, to read what the 
late Archdeacon Churton has said on this pain- 
ful subject in the Reports of the Associated 
Architectural Societies, vol. ii., pp. 311-15. 
No man of his day was more capable of investi. 
gating such a story as Scott tells with judicial 
impartiality ; and of it he says, without hesita- 
tion, that as a part of monastic discipline “there 
never was a time when it could have been true.” 
We would further remark that the pedigree of 
Wake, which the editor evidently deems trust- 
worthy, has been pronounced by Canon Raine 
to be ‘‘ by no means a correct one.” 


Life and Society in America. By S. P. Day. 
Second Series. (Newman and Co.) In the 
present volume Mr, Day continues his amusing, 
though, in the present instance, somewhat de- 
sultory, sketches of things American. The 
pictures he draws of certain phases in Trans- 
atlantic life and society we must assume to be 
correct, but it seems a pity that he did not in 
several cases tone his narrative down to suit our 
more prudish English taste. The sketches are 
of a very varied nature, but are rather too much 
spun out by quotations from different sources. 


Mr. Buiaxiston’s Glimpses of the Globe and 
Glimpses of England (Gritfith and Farran) are 
two little geography books, giving information 
in the form of conversations for children of 
about eight years old. Whether much that is 
in the former—as, for instance, the causes of the 
seasons and the recurrence of glacial epochs—is 
not above the comprehension of children of that 
age is questionable, although Mr. Blakiston 
thinks that such information will “ brighten a 
cheerless home and raise the children above the 
depressing influences of straitened means.” 
Glimpses of England might give some useful 


hints to teachers of lower classes, though it 


hardly seems a very interesting book for chil- 
dren to read themselves. 


the French by A. D. Kingston. Illustrated. 


Cawnpore. By Jules Verne. Translated from 
(Sampson Low and Co.) We have recently 
noticed Jules Verne’s Tribulations of a China- 
man. His other Christmas book, now before 
us, seems still more obnoxious to the same 
criticism. To most Englishmen the story of 
the Indian Mutiny is too fresh to become the 
subject of a romance; much less would they 
care to put into the hands of their children its 
treatment by the most romantic of Frenchmen. 
This may be called sentiment or prejudice, but 
it has been the dominant feeling in our mind 
when reading M. Verne’s pages. Some things 
we cannot forget, many things we would wish 
to forget, are here pitilessly set out by a writer 
who strives, perhaps, to be impartial, but has 
only become exasperating. The feeling thus 
aroused may perhaps have influenced our judg- 
ment when we say that we fail to find here the 
finest characteristics of M. Verne’s pen. His 
touch is as light as ever; his imagination still 
soars with a steady pinion in the border region 
between solid truth and fiction, but on this 
occasion he appears to us unfortunate in his 
surroundings. To a Frenchman, India may 
still be a legitimate domain for the exercise of 
fancy. For us, and even in some degree for our 
boys, the responsibilities of empire have 
banished the charm. Even on paper we cannot 
career through India with a light heart, thinking 
of nothing but the beauties of tropical scenery 
and the excitement of sport. To extend the 
same argument to details. Every school-boy 
knows, or ought to know, that Nana Sahib was 
not a Nawab, nor the King of Delhi a Raja. 
French popular writers may spell Indian names 
as they please, but, of all possible misspellings 
in English, ignorant reproduction of the French 
seems to us the worst. 


Greece. By Lewis Sergeant. The West 
Indies. By Charles H. Eden. (Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co.) Mr. Sergeant’s contribution 
to the series of “ Books on Foreign Countries 
and British Colonies” edited by Mr. F. 8. 
Pulling fully realises the promise held out by 
the prospectus issued by the publishers. It 
presents a clear and accurate idea of the actual 
state of Greece, is thoroughly readable, and, 
notwithstanding the well-known bias of the 
author, trustworthy throughout. His political 
views have not prevented him from touching the 
sore points in the body politic of Greece ; but if 
we would form a correct idea of modern Greece, 
and her capacity to play the part in the East to 
which she aspires, we must compare her, not 
with the countries of Western Europe, but with 
her immediate neighbour, Turkey. Greece will 
pass such a scrutiny with honours. On the one 
hand, we have stagnation and decay; on the 
other, the most marked progress in political, 
social, and economical matters. At the present 
time, when Greece appears to be prepared to 
draw the sword in order to secure possession of 
the provinces awarded her by European 
diplomacy, Mr. Sergeant’s book will be read 
with peculiar advantage. The praise which we 
feel justified in bestowing upon Mr. Sergeant's 
Greece we cannot conscientiously bestow upon 
the companion yolume, on The West Indies, 
prepared by Mr. Eden. Not that his book 
is unreadable. Quite the contrary. But it 
fails almost wholly in giving the promised 
account of the “actual state” of the West 
Indies. The historical element is altogether too 
prominent, and, out of forty-eight pages devoted 
to Jamaica, only eight deal with the geography 
and present condition of the island. What 
does the author mean when he says that ‘‘ three 
geological formations exist in the West Kadies 
—the coralline, the granitic, aud the voleanic— 
none of which have anything of marked 
peculiarity about them”? Mr. Eden appends 


a list of works, filling two pages, which he 


miss nearly all the standard works on the 
subject, such as Ramon de Sagra’s voluminous 

collection, Sawkins’ Geological Reports, Grise- 

bach’s Flora, and others. He includes, on the 

other hand, Lucien Biart’s Rambles, a work of 
fiction with a geographical background ! 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


We understand that Mr. Charles Russell, 
Q.C., M.P., has arranged with Messrs. Mac- 
millan and Co. for the immediate republication 
in book form of the remarkable series of letters 
entitled ‘‘ New Views on Ireland ” .which has 
recently been appearing in the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph. 


Tue Rey. Alexander Macgregor, of Inverness, 
is preparing for publication with Messrs. A. and 
W. Mackenzie an authentic history of Flora 
Macdonald, with Notes by Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie. 


THE title of Dr. Badger’s forthcoming work 
is “An English-Arabic Lexicon, in which the 
Equivalents for Arabic Words and Idiomatic 
Sentences are rendered into Literary and 
Colloquial Arabic.” The Arabic title, selected 
from a list of appropriate names supplied by 
the learned Ahmad Firis to the author, is 
Kitdbu-’zh-Zhakhirati-’l-‘Ilmiyyah fi al-Lugha- 
taini *l-Inkiliziyyah wa-l-"Arabiyyah. The 
entire work will occupy about 1,240 pages 
quarto, double columns, of which 1,160 are 
already printed. The publishers are Messrs. C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 


WE understand that the same author has 
written an elaborate article on “ Muhimmad 
and Muhimmadanism” for Dr. Smith and 
Prof. Wace’s Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy, which} will appear shortly in vol. iii. 
of that work. 

Messrs. TRUBNER AND Co. have in the press 
Mormonism: its Rise, Growth, and Purposes, 
by J. A. Macknight, a nephew of the late 
Brigham Young, and a native of Salt Lake 
City. They will also publish shortly The 
Science of Beauty: an Analytical Enquiry into 
the Laws of Aesthetics, by Avary W. Holmes- 
Forbes. 


Tue Manuscript Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, has recently received two 
notable additions in (1) a folio volume on 
vellum, of the eleventh century, containing a 
MS. of the Vulgate (Gen. xxxiv. 10—iv. Reg. 
xviii. 27)—the very copy which has been 
classed by Vercellone as Codex U; and (2) a 
small volume (33 in. by din.) containing 
extracts from Gregory of Nyssa, Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and other contemporary writers, 
copied out in the twelfth century. The binding 
appears to indicate that the volume was once 12 
the Imperial Library at Constantinople. 


Ir is, we believe, probable that a new anti- 
quarian magazine will appear under Mr. Wal- 
ford’s editorship with the new year. 


Mr. Grorce M. McCrix will contribute an 
article to a forthcoming number of Chambers’ 
Journal on his discovery of a Norse cemetery 10 
Orkney, recorded in the AcADEMY of November 
13. 


Mr. W. A. Crousron, in a small book 
entitled Arabian Poetry for English Readers (we 
understand, privately printed), has supplied 4 
want we have often heard expressed—viz., W4) 
are the translations of the chief poetic pro- 
ductions of the East confined to the dead 
languages ? or, rather, why have we them not 
in English, when everything classical is avail- 
able in some sort of a translation? Many % 
these works have been translated by great 
scholars like Sir W. Jones, or hard-working 
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obtain. Mr. Clouston has placed these before 
us within a moderate compass, adding others, 
never before made public in an English dress, 
by the consummate Orientalist J. W. Redhouse. 


Pror. HuXLEY is, we are glad to hear, to 
contribute a volume on Berkeley to the “ English 
Men of Letters” series edited by Mr. John 
Morley. 


Cart. R. F. Burton is about to publish, 
with Mr. Quaritch, his new version of Camoens’ 
Lusiad, the result of twenty years’ study. 


Mr. R. G. Rice, of Acar Lodge, Bramley 
Hill, Croydon, has issued proposals for publish- 
ing the more important entries in the registers 
of Mitcham. The proximity of the village to 
London caused it to be selected during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the 
residence of many families of distinction in the 
world of business. Mr. Rice estimates that 
there are about six thousand five hundred 
entries worthy of being preserved in print. 
The work will be annotated with numerous 
abstracts of wills and letters of administration, 
and many monumental inscriptions in the 
church and churchyard will be printed in full. 
It will be published in the style and size of the 

ublications of the Harleian Society, and will be 
issued to subscribers at the price of one guinea. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock anp Co. will publish 
before Christmas a story by Mrs. Holman Hunt, 
entitled Children at Jerusalem: a Sketch of 
Modern Life in Syria. The work will contain a 
frontispiece by the author. 


THE feeling at Oxford about the proposed 
professorial statute appears to be divided. A 
second memorial, in opposition to the one we 
printed last week, and with considerably more 
signatures appended, has now been laid before 
the Commissioners. Yet a third memorial, 
drawn up by two college tutors, has also been 
circulated in the university. The first two may, 
perhaps, express the balance of opinion 
with reference to a single point; but the last 
is the only one which attempts to discuss the 
general question of the relation that the pro- 
fessoriate ought to bear towards the college 
tutors. Shortly put, the case is this :—The 
Commissioners, by giving their sanction to 
college statutes, have already authorised the 
appropriation of about £40,000 a year towards 
the endowment of collegiate teachers. They 
now propose to compel the professors to compete 
with these same collegiate teachers, without 
having duly defined the relative positions of 
the two rival bodies. 

We understand that the Antiquary will in 
future be conducted by two Fellows of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 


_ Dr. Epvarp von HarTMANN will, we are 
informed, contribute to the January number of 
Modern Thought the first of a series of articles 
on ‘‘ Religious Development in India.” 

A SECOND edition of Free Land, by Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, M.P., is announced. 


Ir is believed that the presidency of the Gaelic 
Society of London, vacant by the death of Mr. J. 
Cameron Macphee, will be offered to Mr. Camp- 
bell of Islay. 


THERE will shortly be published in the Day 
of Rest a dozen sketches by eminent authors, 
Presenting their different views of the highest 
type of character in the situations of our present 
every-day life. The writers will include Mr. 
Charles Reade, Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, Dr. George MacDonald, Mr. Wm. 
Black, Mr. Thomas Hardy, Mr. Robert Bu- 
chanan, and Mr. R. D. Blackmore. The sketches 
will be left unsigned, thus allowing the reader 

guess the authorship of each. A new novel 
by Mr. Kobert Buchanan, entitled ‘God and 
the Man,” will likewise be published in the 
Day of Rest during the coming year. 





Messrs. NETHERTON AND WortTH, of Truro, 
have recently issued a new and revised edition 
of the Rey. J. J. Daniell’s Geography of Corn- 
wall. It has been published under the editorial 
supervision of Mr. J. H. Collins, F.G.S. The 
original work has long been out of print. 


Messrs. A. AND W. MAcKENZIE, of Inverness, 
will publish shortly by subscription The History 
of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles, with 
Authentic Genealogies of the Principal Families 
of the Name, by Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, 
F.S.A. Scot., editor of the Celtic Magazine. 


On the 29th ult. the course of historical and 
juridical conferences at the Academy of the 
Palazzo Spada was resumed. The session com- 
menced with a letter of Prof. Alibrandi on the 
fragment of a Roman law inscribed on pieces 
of a bronze tablet discovered at Este, in the 
province of Padua. Prof. Alibrandi attributed 
this fragment to a law promulgated among the 
Italian municipalities before the Lex Rubria, 
and after the tribuneship of L. Roscius—i.e., 
between the years 687 and 713 A.v.c. 


THE slowness with which Englishmen have 
recognised—or, rather, have not recognised— 
the equality of women with men in the eye of 
the law is well illustrated by an Act of James I.’s 
reign, 21 Jac. I. c. 6, A.D. 1623-24. Before that 
date when any woman committed a small felony, 
for which a man who could read a verse of the 
Bible got off scot-free, she was hanged. But 
in 1623 it struck the Parliament that this con- 
trast of freedom for the man and death for the 
woman for the same offence was too strong, and 
so they decided not to hang women for their 
first offence of the kind, but only for their 
second. They accordingly passed the Act 
above named, which provides that women con- 
victed of 


**such an Offence as in the like case a Man might 
have his Clergie [and get off free], shall for the 
first Offence be branded and marked in the Hand 
upon the Brawne of the left Thumbe with a hot 
burning Iron having a Romane T uppon the said 
Iron ; the said Marke to be made by the Jaylor 
openlie in the Court before the Judge, and also to 
be further punished by Imprisonment, Whipping, 
Stocking [setting in the stocks], or sending to the 
House of Uorreccion, in such sort. . . and for so long 
time (not exceeding the space of one whole yeare) 
as the Judge... or Justices [trying the case] shall 
in their discrecion thinke meete... .” 


GERMAN papers announce the discovery by 
Prof. Stier, Gymnasial Director at Zerbst, in 
the Duchy of Anhalt, of an important MS. 
containing a careful and exhaustive description 
of Vasco da Gama’s second voyage to India in 
1502-3, of which hitherto very little was known. 
It is written by a companion who joined Vasco 
da Gama on his journey, not in Spanish, as 
might be expected, but in Dutch. Prof. Stier 
has finished the transcription of the MS., and 
will shortly publish it with a German translation. 


A NEw work of Goethe has lately been dis- 
covered by Prof. Arndt, of Leipzig. It is in 
prose, and fills only a small number of pages in 
the MS. It belongs to the species of ‘‘ Sing- 
spiel,” a sort of pastoral play, intermixed with 
little bits of verse and songs. Itis hoped that 
it will be published shortly. 


THE title of the forthcomiag publication of 
M. Gambetta’s speeches is Discowrs et Plaidoyers 
politiques. The editor is M. Joseph Reinach. 
‘he whole will consist of six or seven volumes, 
the first of which will shortly be issued by 
MM. Charpentier. 


SeNor F. pE BaRarparR Y ZUMARRAGA has 
made the first translation into Spanish of the 
plays of Aristophanes. The first volume contains 
the ‘‘ Acharnians,” ‘‘ Kuights,” and ‘* Clouds,” 
and is published in tomo xxvii. of the Biblioteca 
Clasica, Madrid. Tomes ii. and iii., containing 
the remaining eight comedies, are in preparation. 





THE way in which printers’ readers edit the 
text of Shakspere, and other old writers, in 
modernised reprints, has been well shown lately 
by Mr. W. J. Rolfe in the Boston Literary 
World. The ‘‘ Globe” Shakspere has been re- 
printed in the States, and has had a large sale 
there. The printers’ reader, finding in it several 
times the word vail, to lower (I'r. avaler), and 
its participle vailing, made up his mind that the 
@ in these words was a mere archaism for the e 
of veil, to hide, and therefore turned all the 
vail, vailing, into veil, veiling. 

THE new novel by Friedrich Spielhagen is 
entitled Angela, and the scenery is laid chiefly 
on the banks of Lake Geneva in the autumn of 
1871. 


THe author of Prince Fortune and Prince 
Fatal writes :— 
. . . the names you criticise have nothing to 
do with Scotland or the Scotch. ‘The story opens in 
one of our own Northern counties, in the house of a 
nobleman whom, with his surroundings, I have 
desired to represent as distinctly English as possible, 
One subsidiary character bearing a Scotch name is, 
at the outset, in contradistinction to the rest, spoken 
of as ‘to be taken for Scotch.’ As to Lorraine, it 
was enough for me that a distant connexion of my 
own, Irish by birth, was so called. I hope you 
will allow me to add that, the theatres not being 
in my way at all, I have had no opportunities of 
‘picking up the stage Irish’ you allude to; but, 
on the other hand, I have Irish blood in my veins, 
I have been familiar with Irish people, poor and 
rich, and their ways and modes of speech, all my 
life ; and it is quite a fact that the former, speaking 
eagerly, do at times, like their neighbours, clip the 
‘h’ and ‘th’ in ‘him’ and ‘them;”’ and, in the 
North especially, do pronounce the words ‘ poor’ and 
‘mother’ something as [ have written them, though 
I was not able to render the strong emphasis on the 
first utterance and syllable. In your notice also 
you misapprehend me in a duration of time, 
changing three months into half a lifetime. But 
I will trouble you no further.” 


Mr. W. Leicuron, jun., of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, has just published, in a handsome 
quarto of 150 pages, his Shakspere’s Dream and 
other poems on Shakspere, with sonnets to 
Tennyson, on the death of Bayard Taylor, &c. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on November 27, reports in con- 
nexion with Richard II. were presented from 
the following departments :—Historical Refer- 
ences, by Mr. OC. P. Harris; Sources and 
History, by Mr. John Williams; Plants and 
Animals, by Dr. J. E. Shaw; Personal His- 
tories, by Miss Florence W. Herapath. 


THE death is announced of Wilhelm Schultze, 
part- proprietor and chief director of the 
Cologne Gazette ; of Mr. Robert Ceely, F.R.C.S., 
of Aylesbury, author of various import- 
ant contributions to the literature of vacci- 
nation; and of Mr. J. F. Stanford, F.B.S., 
author of treatises on British National Educa- 
tion, The Suppression of Mendicancy, Systematic 
Colonisation, &c. 


“Waifs and Strays, a Terminal Magazine of 
Oxford Poetry,” has reached its ‘‘vol. ii, 
No. 5.” Love is the theme of most of the little 

oems, as is natural when undergraduates and 

achelors write them. Echoes of Tennyson and 
of Clough resound from most of the pages, and 
a graceful languidness characterises the part. 
None of the pieces seems spontaneous, none is 
about university life, or shows the hope and 
energy that young blood should have. We 
hope that future numbers will give us more of 
Oxford, more of young Englishmen’s life and 
thought, more individuality and freshness ; for 
college life should be the time when 

‘* all the secret of the Spring 
Moves in the chambers of the blood.” 


Mr. QuvuaritcH tells us in his December 
Catalogue that we may add to our list of 
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English poets the name of Shakspere’s Talbot, 
Lord Furnival of Sheffield. The old hero’s 
Prayer-Book, with pieces of devotional poetry 
in his own hand, as well as prayers in prose, 
was bought by a dealer from a Breton peasant 
in 1855, sold by him to a Breton amateur, and 
by him to M. Didot. It is now in Mr. 
Quaritch’s hands, and he asks a round thou- 
sand pounds for it. From the miniatures in 
it, Mr. Quaritch concludes that the MS. was 
a wedding present from the Duke of Bedford 
to his friend Talbot, on the latter’s marriage 
with the sister of their common friend, the 
Earl of Warwick, and was begun in 1424 or 
1425. Talbot’s additions seem to have ended 
in 1433, when he was freed from imprisonment 
in France. Of the four poems which Mr. 
Quaritch cites, we suspect that the last, with the 
refrains ‘‘O prothomartir of Brutys Albion,” 
&c., will prove to be Lydgate’s. 


A CORRESPONDENT, ‘One of the Name,” 
writes :— 
**It is te be regretted that Mr. Leader, in his 
narrative of the captivity of Mary Queen of Scots,* 
has adopted a form of spelling for the name of the 
Scottish family of Seton that was never generally 
adopted by the members of that family themselves. 
The name occurs many times in the volume, and 
appears always in the text as ‘Seaton.’ This was 
an English form, the mode of spelling the name 
in Scotland having been with rare exceptions 
Setoun, Seytoun, and Seton. No one will dispute 
that at the time of which this history treats— 
namely, 1569 to 1584-—the spelling of words, as well 
as of names, was quite arbitrary. Still there was 
even then a sort of rule, or custom, which was 
vaguely followed ; and I cannot help thinking that 
it is an error on the part of an historian to 
abandon that sort of custom for one of foreign 
origin, I have seen many original documents in 
which the name occurs, and I have seen it variously 
spelt in the body of the document, but not 
with the letter a@ in the signature. There is 
an English family of the name of Seaton whose 
armorial bearings are different from those of 
the Scottish family of Seton, indicating a different 
origin ; and this gives the circumstance more im- 
portance than it otherwise would have. After the 
accession of James VI. to the throne of England, 
the name even in Scotland appears in most 
rinted books as Seaton. But it was a modern 
innovation, and (as I have said above) never 
generally adopted by the family of Seton. In |the 
quotations which Mr. Leader gives, the spelling is 
generally modernised, and some of them are from 
Knollys, an Englishman. In the note accompany- 
ing a holograph letter of Mary Queen of Scots, at 
p. 185, the name is spelt Setoun ; and in another, 
at p. 167, Lord Seton, These were the forms at 
that time, and previously, in]general use in Scot- 
land—very often with the addition of y, as Sey- 
toun, but not with the a, excepting when the 
name was written by a stranger.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Herbert 
Spencer applies his principles of sociology to 
the question of ‘Political Organisation in 
General.” Society, he says, is founded on co- 
operation, which leads to organisation; this 
organisation has its good and its bad sides—it 
maintains co-operation, but it is an obstacle to 
re-organisation from time to time. The body 
politic differentiates its functions, and functions 
acquired by inheritance tend to social rigidity, 
while functions acquired by efficiency tend to 
social plasticity. From this he deduces the law 
of the limitation of political organisation to be: 


** While, at each stage, better immediate results 
may be achieved by completing organisation, they 
must be at the expense of better ultimate results, 
These are to be achieved by carrying organisation 





* Mary Queen of Scots in Captivity : a Narrative 
of Events from January 1569 to December 1584, 
(Bell and Sons.) 


By Daniel Leader, &c, 





at each stage no farther than is needful for the 
orderly carrying on of social actions.” 


The most interesting article in the Fortnightly 
is Mr. Swinburne’s ‘‘ Short Notes on English 
Poets,” in which he deals with Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspere’s Sonnets, and Milton. They are 
written with great sobriety, and are full of just 
and finely expressed criticism. Particularly 
happy is his contrast of Dante, Chaucer, and 
Villon as the poets of the upper, middle, and 
lower classes, and also his defence of Milton 
against the admirers of Dante, whom he truly 
calls the ‘Unitarians of Parnassus.” Mr. 
Mark Pattison’s ‘‘ Industrial Shortcomings” is 
an address delivered to the working-men at 
Saltaire, and will be read with interest, not for 
the novelty of its conclusions, but as the ex- 
pression of the views of a thoughtful observer 
on the industrial life of England and its defi- 
ciencies. Mr. Leslie Stephen writes with just 
appreciation on ‘‘ Spinoza,” of whom he says :— 


‘‘ Spinoza’s merit must be sought, not in the dog- 
matic system which nobody has ever accepted, but 
in the vigour with which he represents the great 
philosophical impulse of bringing speculation into 
thorough harmony with itself and with the teach- 
ing of experience. . . . The soul of the system is 
immortal, for the soul is simply the resolute 
endeavour to see all things in a truly scientific 
order.’ 


Macmillan’s Magazine has an article by Mr. 
Grant Allen entitled ‘‘ The Ethics of Copy- 
right.” The writer advocates the theory that 
copyright should be perpetual by two arguments 
—one drawn from the principles of abstract 
justice, the other based upon the advantage to 
the reading public. The former reason is cal- 
culated to flatter the amour propre of authors; 
the latter is no less calculated to advance the 
pecuniary interests of publishers ; but it may be 
doubted whether either is sound. The claim of 
right, when propounded by Mr. Serjeant 
Talfourd in 1841 (not 1837), was met by 
Macaulay with an answer somewhat different 
from that which Mr. Allen puts into his mouth. 
Macaulay’s ground was, not that all property is 
the creation of law, but that the devolution of 
property after death is the creature of law. 
This, however, is only a matter of historical 
accuracy. The real issue, which Mr. Allen has 
fairly raised, is—whether the control of an 
author over his published works differs, or 
ought to differ, from the control he may 
exercise over property in general. A book is 
the product of his brains, as a chair may be the 
work of his hands. Why should not the one be 
allowed to pass to his representatives in 
perpetuity as much as the other? The practice 
of all modern societies has, indeed, drawn a 
distinction between the two, but little pains has 
been taken to explain the basis upon which this 
distinction rests. The following explanation is 
submitted for what it is worth. An ordinary 
chattel, the subject of absolute property, is 
limited, not only in its value, but also in its use 
to its owner alone. A book attains its use, and 
therefore its value, only by being dedicated to 
the public. In the former case the right of 
property consists in the personal enjoyment of 
the owner, with which no one else has any 
concern. In the latter case the proprietor can 
exercise his rights only by restricting the 
enjoyment of others and levying a tax upon 
them. Yet, again, if this tax were inevitably 
destined to go into the pockets of the author, or 
of his family to the remotest generation, perhaps 
we should not grudge it him. But such 
inalienability is not possible, and, asa matter of 
fact, it is recognised that to make copyright 
perpetual would simply be to grant an endow- 
ment at the public expense to fortunate 
publishers. Finally, we would ask Mr. Allen 
to consider three points more. First, the 
analogous case of patents; second, the very 





small difference in money value between a 








copyright for the existing term of forty-two 
(not forty-one) years and a perpetual copyright ; 
and, third, the very large amount of literary 
work that is being performed daily without 
any hope of copyright attaching at all. 


WE must give almost unqualified praise to 
the Antiquary for December. The first article, 
by Mr. William John Hardy, is an important 
contribution to social history, and contains 
information for which several of us have been 
patiently waiting for years. In 1859 the late 
Mr. John Gough Nichols laid before the Society 
of Antiquaries an inventory of the goods of Dame 
Agnes Hungerford, who was hanged for the 
murder of her husband in the fourteenth year of 
Henry VIII. Whoshe was before her marriage, 
and what was the precise nature of the crime 
for which she suffered, has been a question that 
has exercised the minds of a select few in the 
same manner as the great Junius puzzle has 
troubled those whose instincts lead them to the 
study of the politics of the eighteenth century. 
That she was a lady by birth was almost 
certain from the curious list of her goods, 
which is given at length in vol. xxxviii. of the 
Archaeologia; and there were reasons which 
seemed to have no little weight for surmising 
that she had suffered, as too many did in that 
cruel time, on a charge of which she was 
innocent. As to her guilt we cannot even now 
be absolutely certain, but it is made in the 
highest degree probable. Lady Agnes was not 
hanged for the murder of her last husband, Sir 
Edward Hungerford, but of a previous one, 
called John Cotell. She did not do the deed 
herself, but employed as agents certain men 
who suffered with her, who strangled her victim 
and then burnt his body in a furnace in the 
castle of Farley. The motives for the crime are 
stilla mystery. Mr. Hardy has discovered these 
facts on the Coram Rege roll of 14 Henry VIII. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide continues his curious 
extracts from the Grub Street Journal, which 
give a picture of a state of society so very 
different from our own that it is hard to bear in 
mind that old people among us may have known 
men whose fathers took it in. Mr. Ridgway 
Lloyd has an amusing paper on “‘ A Mediaeval 
Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Saint Alban ;” and 
there are some extracts from the church books 
of Eltham which will be of interest to those who 
study ancient vestments. 
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in Jon are not likely to have been produced by | disbelief that the Philological Society’s reforms 
THEOLOGY. two transcribers from the alternative readings | will make reading easier. The philologists and 
2 ‘ é . of one paper, unless each had a definite bias. | practical teachers who advocate these reforms 
ee Ga oe ee = precy Ra mr In general, though the relation seems reversed | entertain a directly contrary belief, or rather 
Theologie. 1875-79, Leipzig: Hinrichs. 6 M. in pp. 275-80, Miss Clairmont’s readings are the | conviction, which conviction they support by a 
Housrex, C. Das Evangelium d. Paulus dargestellt. 1.Thl.| more literal, and Mrs. Shelley’s the more | reference to a number of facts and statistics. 


aa sc eee acum These I challenge Mr. Littledale to disprove ; 

















tT. La Religione dell Avvenire. Napoli: Detken | legant. I think it looks as if Mrs. Shelley’s 
a=” "| text was formed by Shelley himself (265, note, 



































or, at any rate, I call on him to bring proofs 

HISTORY. and 280, note 6), writing or dictating from a} of his having examined them ; till he has done 

ee draft which he corrected occasionally as he went | so, I must continue to consider his expression 

aint taeies, Sees. ‘}on, without looking at the original; Miss | of opinion as worthless. It will be observed 
Herquet, K  Cyprische Ki ee d, Hauses Lusignan. 





c Clairmont’s being a copy of the same draft. 
Halle: Waisenhaus. 5 


that the confession of disbelief is absolute and 








9 € ‘ ” 
UrkuNnvEN der Stadt Gittingen aus dem XVI. Jabrh. Git- 281, note 3. “‘ secret” surest. 


























unqualified ; Dr. Littledale does not *‘ believe a 

tingen: Vandenhoeck. 10M, 312, end of note. ‘‘ Mem. on. L. I.” Memor. | word of it.” What then are we to say to the 

L. I., that is, Memorabilium libro primo, The | next sentence? ‘No doubt there are many 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. reference is to Xenophon’s Memoirs of Socrates, | perplexing anomalies in English orthography, 
Bronentant, A, Recherches sur les Graines fossiles silici- | I, i, 3-9. 











rong SR gg some of which might be profitably regulated.” 

es. 18: . ct. 4 : : . . . . ° 

Rexavur, B. Cours de Botanique fossile fait au Muséum | . 290, note. I should think they more likely | Here Mr. Littledale is entirely at one with his 
d'Histoire Naturelle. 17 Année. Paris: Masson. 18 fr,| than we. But I suspect ‘‘ which” was written 




































































adversaries of a sentence back ; he agrees with 

ee eae ee i. iL uit: | in substitution for ‘‘with.” TI often confuse | them, not only in considering that English 

mann, (OM. BE NE™ | which and with in writing. See above on & | orthography has its defects—that it is occasion- 

PHILOLOGY [6] and 30, 9. C. J. Monro. ally ‘* perplexing” and contains some ‘‘ anom- 

’ : alies ’—but also thinks with them that a reform 

an ae So 2 seinbliet paadess cone tna Ad of these defects is not only practicable but even 
a = a “4 ny 2 . rr 9 6647 ra 9? ‘ ” : 2 . 

Pauit, C. Etruskische Studien. 3. Hft. Die Besitz-, Wid- DANTES *' VITA NUOVA. “profitable.” Mr. Littledale, again, like tho 

SS ee ee, See: Kew: Nov. 24,1880. | Philological Society, is cautious; he does not 

PLAvonts opera quae feruntur omnia, Ad codices denuo col- I have just seen what I am informed is a first | advocate making a clean sweep of the “ per- 

latos ed. M. Schanz. Vol. II. Fasc. 2. Theaetetus. | edition of La Vita Nuova di Dante, recently | plexing anomalies ;” he expressly says “some,” 

a brought from Italy. not “all”—in other words, he agrees with the 











It was printed in the year 1576 ‘‘In Firenze: | Philological Society in advocating a partial 






nella Stamperia di Bartolomeo Sermatelli,” | reform. 
CORRESPONDENCE. and is doubtless a not very rare volume. The| A similar harmony of views accompanies us 
SHELLEY’S TEXT. remarkable point about it is that the curious | into paragraph three. The gist of the Society’s 





. note or précis beginning ‘‘ Questo sonnetto ha | scheme is to begin with correcting spellings 
ee ee a 1880. | due” ple tre anal,” which is appended to each | which are wrong both phonetically and etymo- 

Even after Mr. Forman’s labours there is} sonnet and canzone in all other editions of La | logically—spellings which cannot be defended 
room for textual criticism in Shelley’s prose; | yizq Nuova with which I am acquainted, does | on any possible ground. But as all philologists 
though chiefly, as was to be hoped, in the less | pot exist in it. (with hardly an exception), both in and out of 
important pieces. The following wore or less Perhaps some of your readers can inform me | the Society, are agreed that the principle of 
conjectural attempts at correction Tange Over | whether these are the work of Dante himself, or traditional spelling is in itself an absurdity, and 
Mr. Forman’s third volume. The referencesare | have been added by some later and more | that the only true historical spelling is a purely 
to page and line: square brackets enclose the | oficious commentator than Giovanni Boccaccio, | phonetic one, the bolder spirits in the Society 
number of a line counted from the bottom: | whose Life of Dante is appended to this edition. | regard etymological reform mainly as a stepping- 
pm 7 Apo Na d interlocutors’ names are|  j¢ they are the work of Dante, how comes | stone to a purely phonetic one. Let us now 















: it that they are omitted in this, the first (?) | hear what Dr. Littledale says:—“TI am certain 
4[3]. For ‘‘ minds” read morals, printed edition? If they are not, at what | that when we get could justly corrected into 
7, 1. ‘river ” view. period and by whom were they interpolated ? coud, we shall have would unjustly altered into 
§ [6]. “noun” iron, cancelled. I imagine \ 





: 3 : Iam the more at a loss, as Mr. D. G. Rossetti, | woud.” For “justly” read “etymologically,” 
Shelley was going to write “irony” or | certainly, and Sir Theodore Martin, I believe, | and for ‘‘ unjustly” read “unetymologically,” 
“ironical . . . ,” and wrote ‘ smorfia” | both translate them without comment, as if they | or ‘‘ phonetically,” and the agreement between 
instead, after cancelling ‘‘iron” imperfectly or | did not know of this edition. Dr. Littledale and the aforesaid bolder spirits 
not all. See Mr. Forman’s remark, 250, 17, 





















: Epwarp H. Bett, | becomes very close, Dr. Littledale evidently 
— on = eo i iaetelet ahaa on. om in — re me agro 

- **80 oured. r conse- resent orthogra lll not stand muc. ay- 
quences of,” in the sense of umuagunen consist - THE INDEX TO THE BAKER MSS, i — , 





. light. 
ing of, at p. 185. Cambridge : Dec. 6, 1880. After this imperfect attempt at educing 
30,9. I should think Shelley wrote “ here,” | | In the AcApEmy for November 27 you men- | Dr, Littledale’s views, I pass on to some of his 
meaning hear. I often confuse there and their | tion that the late Master of Pembroke, the Rev. 








. : facts. He is puzzled by the fact that French- 
or no and know in writing. John Power, is generally believed to have been | men sometimes spell as badly as Englishmen, 
86 [15]. sue” suo. 87 [6]. “tribute” | one of the authors of the Index to the Baker 





‘ ‘ 1 although their orthography is ‘‘ comparatively 
ributo, Other errors in the Favola do not, MSS., published in 1848 “by four mombers of the | free from such vagaries,” referring to the “ per- 
seem to be of the sort called clerical, but these | Cambridge Antiquarian Society.” This is a mis- plexing anomalies.” If this were so, it would 
do, take. The four members, whose initials only are | hg more than puzzling—it would be perfectly 
170. “‘ Acumenius” Acumenus, as at p. 200, | given at theend of the Preface, were as follows:— | inexplicable. ‘The truth is, of course, that 

183 [14]. The translator himself is commonly | John James Smith, Fellow of Caius College ; | French spelling is equally, if not more, un- 
answerable for omissions (I do not speak of| Charles C. Babington, St. John’s College, | phonetic than English, and teems with tho 
those made ‘‘ perforce”); but this time it is| ow Professor of Botany; Charles Wycliffo | yossest etymological blunders; it is a common- 
likely that a transcriber is in fault, for Pausanias | Goodwin, Fellow of Catharine Hall; Joseph place among English philologists that the ety- 
's made to have said what he did not say and Power, Fellow of Clare Hall, an duniversity mologically misleading spellings in Erglish, 
was not likely to say. librarian from 1845 to 1864. which may be counted by hundreds, are due 
190, 2. There should be a full stop at ‘‘ cure Joun WILLIS CLARK. 









































































( mainly to the influence of bad French spellings. 

him,” The wording of the original requires the —— The correction of receipt into receit, which Mr. 

division here, and not at ‘‘ humble.” Littledale coolly calls a grievous sin against 

[3]. “* pselta” psetta. SPELLING REFORM. history and etymology, is simply the restoration 

192, 1. “all ” cail. Hampstead: Dec. 7, 1880. | —or partial restoration—of the actual older 
195, 5. “ Jupiter” Zapetus. 





The complete refutation of Dr. Littledale’s 
arguments against the scheme of a partial cor- 
° rection of the errors of English spelling adopted 
“16, 4. “‘ was” was to be. by the Philological Society would involve 
247, note 1. I suppose Medwin’s erudition | writing a book of some bulk. All I can do here 
Phare compass a hackneyed quotation from|is to call attention to some of his erroneous 
‘stotle, and Shelley might think he had more | statements. 
ld exhausted (dov by the words “in his} I will begin with trying to unravel the 


Widest state.” tangled inconsistencies of his second paragraph. 
*i0, 12-17, I venture to think the variations | We first haye a confession of Dr, Littledale’s 





English and Old-French spelling, in accordance 
with the regular principle by which we get such 
spellings as pricst, not presbyter or presbiteros. 

In the fourth paragraph, Dr. Littledale, for 
the first and last time, alludes to a difficulty 
which is not purely imaginary, although he 
enormously exaggerates it. The suggestion, 
however, with which he opens his attack can 
hardly be anything but a joke. Is Dr. Little- 
dale serious in supposing that it has never 


214 [10]. “fate,” The sense would be clearer 
with a capital and no comma. 
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occurred to the members of the Philological 
Society that English has a written literature of 
some antiquity? We can only ask, To whom 
else is such a fact more likely incessantly to 
suggest itself? ‘It is all spelt in the tradi- 
tional manner.” Itis not; till within the last 
two centuries English spelling was mainly 
untraditional, and almost wholly phonetic, 
except when corrupted by French; even in 
our own times some untraditional and phonetic 
spellings have been introduced. 

‘The effect of making the changes proposed is that 
we at once put all the printed literature of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries as entirely out of the reach and under- 
standing of the average reader brought up on the 
new principle as Chaucer or a Caxton is now.” 

If this parallel is accurate, the present printed 
literature would be not entirely out of, but 
entirely within, the reach of the average reader, 
for most intelligent readers of the present 
spelling can read Caxton’s spelling at sight, and 
Chaucer’s spelling is in itself not more difficult, 
the real difficulty being the obsolete words. 
Dr. Littledale himself puts the sixteenth century 
in the same category as the nineteenth, being 
evidently unaware that the sixteenth-century 
spelling is mainly Caxtonian, Caxton himself be- 
longing quite to the end of the preceding century. 
Has Dr. Littledale ever read a line of Caxton 
in the contemporary spelling? ‘‘Only such 
books as would commercially pay for reprint- 
ing in the new fashion, at the sacrifice of all 
the extant stock, would survive for the masses,” 
If the now illiterate masses were supplied 
with the Bible, Shakspere, Robinson Crusoe, 
the Waverley Novels, and the other classics 
in a spelling that could be acquired perfectly in 
a fraction of the time now spent on learning to 
read imperfectly, they would not deserve much 
commiseration, even if it cost them a few days’ 
study (and more time would certainly not be 
required) to spell their way through Drayton’s 
Polyolbion or the tragedy of Irene. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, even if the most 
thorough-going phonetic scheme yet evolved 
were adopted, those taught to read it would 
acquire the present spelling without teaching 
and without effort—of course, only as far as 
reading is concerned, for they would not be 
required to write it. 

The amended letter-nomenclature advocated 
by Dr. Littledale would, of course, naturally 
follow any phonetic reform, apart from which it 
is of little use. An earlier age for beginning 
to read means making short-sight universal 
instead of sporadic; phonetic spelling would 
enable us to defer instead of making earlier the 
first reading lesson, which would be a gain in 
every respect. Henry SWEET. 





3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Dec. 4, 1880. 

Surely it was by a righteous fate that the 
extract from Dr. Murray’s report appeared on 
p. 405 of the AcADEMyY last week, before the 
admirable illustration of theerrors it condemns 
which Dr. Littledale’s letter on p. 407 affords. I 
do beg all your readers interested in the question 
of spelling reform to turn back to last week’s 
ACADEMY and compare the two. 

The joke of Dr. Littledale’s saying that when 
we spell ‘‘ receipt” receit—Chaucer’s spelling— 
“there is a serious etymological loss” makes 
one chuckle. Here is a word which owes its p 
to ‘“‘the fancies of pedants or sciolists of the 
Renascence, or monkish etymologers of still 
earlier times,” as Dr. Murray says, which has 
its etymology—its passage to us through Old 
Fre1uch—obscured by this p, and yet Dr. Little- 
dale in his innocence conceives that the restora- 
tion of Chaucer’s etymological spelling of the 
word ‘‘ is a serious etymological loss”! Next, 
says Dr. Littledale, we, ‘‘the gentlemen 


concerned,” have never thought of the ‘‘ chief 
difficulty” in the way of spelling reform—the 





fact that we are not starting afresh, that England 
has ‘‘a written literature of vast extent.” Now 
this remonstrance is addressed to, among 
others, our best Anglo-Saxon scholar, Mr. 
Henry Sweet; the writer of our most widely 
studied historical grammar, Dr. Morris; the 
editor of our Philological Society’s Dictionary, 
Dr. Murray, who has daily under his eyes some 
of the details of the variations of the whole 
range of English spelling ; to me, the founder of 
the Early English Text, Chaucer, and New 
Shakspere Societies, &c. Wereally feel indebted 
to Dr. Littledale for telling us that England 
has a literature. And we ask him, Who has 
shown most interest in the historical develop- 
ment of it and of our language—he or 
we? Who is most likely to think of, and 
care for, the effect of any proposed change 
on that literature and language? Again, 
when Dr. Littledale informs us that our 
literature “is all spelt in the traditional 
manner,” we ask, What does he mean by “ the 
traditional manner”? The traditions of the 
sciolists, who put p into receipt, or of Chaucer, 
who spelt it receit? The traditions of the 
translators of the Bible, or of the successive 
printers’ readers who (as Dr. Murray says, 
Address, p. 32) have altered 135 spellings in 
the first chapter of Genesis since it was printed 
in the Authorised Version of 1611? There are 
few of the changes of spelling which we advo- 
cate that are not justified by an earlier and 
sounder tradition than that which Dr. Little. 
dale now believes in. As to his fear thata 
man trained in phonetic spelling will not be 
able to read books in unphonetic spelling, this 
is contrary to the experience of all teachers who 
have taught reading through phonetics. The 
change to the ordinary spelling is quite easily 
made. F. J. FURNIVALL, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Dec. 13,5 p.m. London Institution: *** The Kings 
of the Hittites’ —their Unburied Monuments and Civilisa- 
tion,” by Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen. 

8 p.m, Society of Arts: “Some Points of Contact 
between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects of Pottery and 
Porcelain,” IV., by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: “Geographical Resuits of 
the Afghan Campaign,” by Capt. T. H. Holdich, R.E, 

Tvurspay, Dec. il4, 8 p.m, Civil Engineers: Discussion on 
Mr. Seyrig’s Paper on ‘* The Diff:rent Modes of erecting 
Iron Bridges.’ 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute. 

8 p.m. Spelling Reform Association: Discussion on 
the Expediency of recommending for Immediate Adop- 
tion Some Partial Changes in the Existing Spelling, to be 
opened by Mr. H. Sweet. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘* Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during November,”’ by the Secretary ; ** On the 
Application of the Laws of Evolution to the Arrangement 
of the Vertebrata, and more particularly of the Mam- 
malia.” by Prof. T. H. Huxley; **On the Animal of 
Ferussacia gronoviana, Risso, from Mentone,’ by Lieut- 
Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen; **On a Second Collection of 
Lepidoptera made in Formosa by H. E. Hobson, Esq.,”’ 
by Mr. A. G. Butler. 

Wepnespay, Dec. 15, 7 p.m. Meteorological: ‘‘ Report on 
the Phenological Observations for 1880,” by the Rev. T. A. 
Preston; *‘On the Variations of Relative Humidity and 
Thermometric Dryness of the Air, with Changes of 
Barometric Pressure, at the Kew Observatory,” and *‘ On 
the Relative Frequency of Given Heights of the Barometer 
Readings at the Kew Observatory, 1870-79,” by Mr. G. M. 
Whipple. 

sp.m. Royal Academy: “ The Superficial Muscles of 
the Horse,” by Mr. J, Marshall. 

8 pm. Society of Arts: “The Use of Sound for 
Signals,’”’ by Mr. E. Price Edwards, 

8 p.m. Geological: “On the Constitution and 
History of Grits and Sandstones,”’ by Mr. J. A. Phillips; 
** On the Coralliferous Series of Sind,” by Prof P. Martin 
Duncan; **On a New Species of 7rigonia from the Pur- 
beck Beds of the Vale of Wardour,” by Mr. R. Etheridge. 

Tuvurspay, Dec. 16,7 p.m. Numismatic. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘ The Relation between 
Electricity and Light,’ by Dr. O. J. Lodge. 

8p.m. Linnean: ‘On the Theory of the Growth of 
Cuttings, illustrated by Observations on the Kramble,’’ by 
Mr. F. Darwin; “On the Genus Durgella and its 
Anatomy,” by Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen; ‘‘On 
the Means by which Leaves place Themselves at Right 
Angles to the Direction of Incident Light,’ by Mr. F, 
Darwin; “A Revision of the Genus Vibrissea,” by Mr. 
W. Phillips. 

8pm. Chemical. 

Frinay, Dec. 17, 8 p.m. Philological: “On the Dialects of 
the South of England,” by Mr. A. J. Ellis. 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: Extra Lecture on ‘The 

Muscles of the Horse,” by Mr, J, Marshall. 





SCIENCE. 


Comicorum Atticorum Fragmenta. Vol. 
I. Antiquarum Comoediarum Fragmenta. 
Ed. Th. Kock. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 


Scuorars will receive with great interest 
this first instalment of a new edition of 
the Greek Comic Fragments. The great work 
of Meineke had given a very adequate anil 
complete view of this department of Greek 
literature ; but with the lapse of years we must 
expect not only new materials, but new lights 
on the old texts; and, above all, we might 
expect, even after Bergk’s excellent Religquiae, 
some more systematic disposition of these 
interesting remains. Meineke’s book will 
always retain its value; indeed, Kock 
formally abandons the rewriting of the Lives 
of the poets and arguments of the lost plays, 
so far as they can be recovered, and refers 
throughout to the first volume of his pre- 
decessor. 

But still those who most respect and study 
Meineke cannot but find in him many draw- 
backs. I will not speak of the paper and 
type, which are a disgrace to the publisher ; but 
rather of the mass of materials addedin A ppen. 
dices and in the smaller (and later) edition, 
which force the student to turn to several 
places for kindred matter. There are alsoa 
good many fragments since found, which 
appeared in scattered scraps, and studies 
upon special authors. All these required to 
be brought together, and added to Meineke’s 
book. Lastly, in Meineke we have far too 
much critical matter, and too many foolish 
readings and rash conjectures; while the 
exegesis is generally scanty. 

Kock has kept all these things in view, and 
has endeavoured to give us both a compen- 
dious and a complete collection and com- 
mentary, correcting the deficiencies and 
supplying the omissions of his great prede- 
cessor. 

We may here sum up the results of what 
he has accomplished for the Old Comedy. He 
boasts that, with the aid of Jacobs, Bergk, 
and Miller, he has added 150 fragments to 
the Old Comedy, and will add a much larger 
number to his third volume (on the New). 
This sounds very promising; but when the 
reader hastens to his Index table, in which he 
gives his own and Meineke’s numbers, and 
finds the new fragments, they turn out to be 
almost all single words, rooted out of old 
lexica or scholia, and of no literary value. 
On Aristophanes only there are a good many 
instructive phrases added, and no doubt our 
comic vocabulary may be somewhat increased; 
but all that was worth reading had already 
been found by Meineke. 

As regards the critical side of the book, 
Kock has very properly avoided giving any 
critical apparatus, which does not belong t0 
such a collection, and has only mentioned 
such readings and emendations as have real 
interest and value, thus compressing his work 
and saving both himself and the reader much 
useless labour. But he regrets—and we cal- 
not but regret with him very keenly—that 
he did not accomplish his intended collation 
of the Marcian codex (A) of Athenaeus, which 
no one has studied but Cobet, and whic 
appears to contain endless material for emend- 
ing the current texts of most of the greater 
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fragments. In the present day of easy 
travelling it is hardly excusable that this 

eat codex should not have been consulted, 
and the collation which was expected from 
Cobet supplied by another hand. The sug- 
gestions of the learned in periodicals and pro- 
grammes have, on the other hand, been utilised 
with remarkable care and diligence. 

These special studies of Cobet, Wilamowitz, 
Fritzsche, Herwerden, Nauck, and a host of 
others have helped greatly in the exegesis of 
hard passages, though here there is still a great 
deal of conjecture. Indeed, it should be added 
that a great many of the 150 new fragments, 
as they are called, rest on very doubtful 
authority. But many things, new and old, 
which are of great interest and value have 
been given in a compact form and with great 
discrimination by the editor. Here and there 
a piece of traditional rubbish appears. Thus 
on Plato’s dvaxApaxioas (frag. 124) we have 
an old note of Hermann’s which every German 
editor quotes @ propos of Sophocles’ déudimrdex- 
ro. KAiwaxes— luctae genus positum in eo, 
ut quis averteret adversarium atque a tergo 
complexus quasi per scalam dorsum ejus con- 
scenderet ”’ ! 

The usual view of Eupolis’ Baptae, as a 
scurrilous attack on Alcibiades, is adopted as 
certain, and Wilamowitz even tries to fit in 
another fragment (No. 351) to the play, and 
supplies the person of Alcibiades as the speaker. 
This conjecture appears very questionable 
when we remember that, though Plutarch 
always seeks out such passages for quotation, 
he does not, in his Life of Alcibiades, cite a 
single passage from the Baptae against him. 
If the play was an open attack, or if Alci- 
biades appeared as a character in it, this is to 
me inconceivable. All the extant lines refer 
to the ceremonies of Cotytto, and to the 
immorality of the Corinthians, who per- 
formed them. We know that some people 
threw the blame of the outrage of the Hermae 

on the Corinthians, and it is more likely that 
the play was meant to encourage this opinion, 
and save the inculpated Athenians, if it came 
out after the outrage. But the fuller expan- 
sion of this theory must be reserved for 
another place. 

Every page of this fine volume suggests 
critical reflections, and we will close this 
necessarily superficial sketch with the earnest 
hope that the learned editor may find health 
and time enough to complete his solid and 
splendid work. J. P. Manarry. 








CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE. 


The A BO of Philosophy : a Text-book for 
Students. By Thomas Griffith, A.M. (Long- 
mans.) Mr. Griffith is profoundly impressed 
With the fact that the philosophy of an age 
materially affects its theology, and that phi- 
losophy can only discharge its proper functions 
When it is studied systematically as an organic 
Vhole, About the first of these convictions 
there will probably be no great dispute ; the 
history of Knglish thought is full of instances 
‘o show that a superficial, lifeless metaphysic 
Produces, or at least accompanies, a superficial 
and lifeless religion, And the second position 
Which Mr, Griffith puts forward will only raise a 
question as to how far the writer’s own text- 
book 18 likely to contribute to so lofty an end. 

My aim in this little pilgrim’s handbook is,” 


he says, ‘“‘not to throw out fragmentary scraps of 
knowledge, but to evolve in regular succession 
from the earliest germs of thought the gradually 
ripening growth of truth.”” And no doubt the 
writer seeks, to some extent, to carry out this 
programme. Beginning with the observation 
of a simple object, such as a flower, he finds it 
marked by concomitant facts (of matter), con- 
secutive facts (of motion), and co-ordinated facts 
(of mind); and, after a chapter on matter, and 
another on motion, arrives at the conclusion 
that there must be something behind all matter 
and all motion, whether we call it the ‘‘im- 
moveable motor” with Aristotle or the “ spirit 
of life” with Ezekiel. But the issues of ma- 
terialism and idealism can hardly be settled so 
summarily as Mr. Griffith implies; and it must 
be added that the many quotations with which 
the author loads a smallish work produce too 
often that very appearance of ‘ fragmentary 
scraps of knowledge” which he wishes to avoid. 
The ¢work will, however, be found useful in 
giving beginners a surview of the leading 
questions of metaphysics, though they must not 
believe that the theory of Empedocles (born 
about 490 B.c.) ‘‘led to” (p. 19) the system of 
Anaximander (born about 610); and it will no 
doubt be popular with those who like to see 
philosophy becoming the ancilla of theology. 


An Introduction to Logic. By W. H. S. Monck. 
Dublin University Press Series. (Dublin: 
Hodges; London: Longmans.) Prof. Monck 
disclaims originality for his treatise, but it will 
probably be found to throw, not unfrequently, 
new light upon some hackneyed questions of 
logic. The volume divides itself into two halves, 
of which the one, originally written for a school 
magazine, and still bearing traces of its origin 
in a reference to “article” in place of chapter 
(p. 42), gives a simple statement of the rudi- 
ments of formal logic, while the second and 
larger portion deals with the more disputed 
aspects of the science. The earlier chapters 
may be confidently recommended to beginners, 
while the later will be found suggestive and 
profitable reading for more advanced students. 
The writer is by no means inclined to accept 
without scrutiny some of the time-honoured 
distinctions of the science, and he is as little 
favourable to some modern perversions of these 
distinctions. The theory of ‘‘ predicables” 
depends, he remarks, on ‘‘a knowledge of 
things,” which ‘‘is not, and probably never 
will be, complete ;” while ‘‘to suppose every 
student of logic to know what is necessary and 
what is contingent is almost to suppose him 
possessed of omniscience.” Mill’s manner of 
distinguishing between a real and nominal 
definition is shown to be untenable (p. 169) ; 
‘*a real definition,” says the writer, ‘‘ 1s neces- 
sarily an analysis,” and, while “‘ every real defini- 
tion is a nominal definition, a nominal need not 
bea real.” Sometimes the unavoidable dulness 
of the subject isrelieved by a happy illustration, 
as when the writer says that a nominalism which 
stops simply at the name is “‘ like gazing at the 
sign-board of an hotel instead ot going in to 
order what one requires.” The work concludes 
with ‘‘ remarks on some well-known sophisms,” 
in which some of the historical fallacies, such 
as Achilles and the tortoise, are well stated and 
resolved. A little caution might have saved the 
writer from speaking of ‘‘ syncategorematic 
terms” (p. 100); ‘‘terms” surely must be 
always ‘‘ categorematic.” 


A Student’s Handbook of Psychology and Ethics. 
By F. Ryland. (Sonnenschein and Allen.) 
This little book, the author, or more properly 
compiler, tells us in his Preface, “is intended 
as in some sort a companion to the Mental and 
Moral Science of Prof. Bain.” But it is not 
merely an abridgement of Mr. Bain’s volume. 
In its psychology, indeed, it follows closely on 
| the lines laid down by Mr. Bain, though even 








— 


here we have a section on ‘‘ Theories of Percep- 
tion” borrowed from Hamilton, and frequent 
references throughout to Spencer and Kibot. 
But it is chiefly in dealing with ethics that the 
writer departs considerably from Mr. Bain, and 
makes good use of Mr. Sidgwick’s Methods of 
Ethics and like works. There is no doubt but 
Mr. Ryland’s compilation contains a great deai 
of information ; we should fear, however, that it 
will be either unintelligible to those who have 
not read the larger treatises from which it is 
compiled, or that it will prove a mere vehicle of 
‘cramming ” to those who can remember its 
phrases. Ifone could secure that it would be 
really used along with, and not instead of, 
Bain and Sidgwick, it would doubtless prove a 
useful manual. 


Scientific Transcendentalism. By D. M. 
(Williams and Norgate.) Whoever ‘“‘D. M.” 
may be, he is at least possessed of considerable 
originality of mind, and his speculations, though 
somewhat crude and fanciful, have in them a 
freshness which atones for a good deal of 
doubtful reasoning. The work opens with an 
autobiographical sketch, in which the writer 
delineates his mental wanderings from the time 
when he was in the service of a banking 
company in South America, and had no inten- 
tion of becoming an author. Gradually, how- 
ever, this ‘‘commonplace person” becomes a 
‘‘modern mystic,” and, puzzling over the rela- 
tion between mind and matter, arrives at a belief 
in their identity. ‘‘Mind,” he writes, “is 
matter in a highly condensed or abstract form ; 
matter is mind in a very diffused, developed, 
expanded form. Mind is what matter has been ; 
matter is what mind will be. . . . If matteris a 
revelation of mind, mind is not less a revelation 
of matter.” The remainder of the book is a 
sort of deductive exposition of this view, but it 
will scarcely, we fear, be found so attractive as 
the autobiography itself. The writer is, of course, 
fond of tracing analogies between the physical 
and mental constitution, and a diagram of the 
‘essential skeleton” (p. 102) will be found 
interesting by those who possess some of the 
same mystical leanings as have rather run riot 
in the writer. 


Science for All. Edited by Robert Brown, 
M.A. Vol. III. Illustrated. (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin and Co.) A third yearly volume of this 
useful publication has made its appearance, and 
it fully maintains the character of its prede- 
cessors. The editor aims at the diffusion of a 
knowledge of common things from a scientific 
standpoint by supplying his readers with 
easily written, well-illustrated articleson various 
familiar subjects from the pen of men who are 
often specialists and always thoroughly com- 
petent to deal with whatever they undertake to 
discuss. Among the more interesting articles 
in the present volume we may note ‘‘ Deep Sea 
Life,” by P. Herbert Carpenter ; ‘‘ The Torpedo,” 
by H. Baden Pritchard; ‘‘Taste,” by Prof. 
Jefirey Bell; and ‘‘A Lead Mine,” by Prof. 
Lebour. The illustrations are as numerous and 
as well executed as heretofore, and Science for 
All must certainly be regarded as among the 
best of our serials of popular science. 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution for 1878. (Washington.) 
This volume contains the usual reports on 
various branches of science, and the report of 
the Executive Committee. The most interesting 
articles are Prof. Henry’s ‘‘ Researches on 
Sound, with Special Reference to Fog-Sig- 
nalling,’ and an admirable biographical me- 
moir of Prof. Henry by Prof. Asa Gray. Prof. 
John Leconte’s “Constants of Nature” is far 
too limited to be of much value; not a single 
co-efficient of expansion appears in it, and but 
few of the constants of light and electricity. 


A Simple Treatise on Heat. By W. Mattieu 
Williams, F.R.AS., F.C.S. (Chatto and 
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Windus.) The author’s object in writing 
this book has been “ to present to the uninitiated 
of all ages and both sexes a simple and readable 
exposition of the phenomena and laws of heat, 
and some of their practical applications, without 
attempting the vain task of expounding to non- 
mathematicians a mathematical view of the 
subject.” The result is decidedly a success. 
The language is as simple as possible consist- 
ently with scientific soundness, and the copious- 
ness of illustration with which Mr. Williams’s 
pages abound, derived from domestic life and 
irom the commonest operations of nature, will 
commend his book to the ordinary reader as 
well as to the young student of science. The 
i mits of the work are those of ordinary ele- 
mentary treatises; but the author has avoided 
lengthy accounts of methods of experimenting, 
piecesof apparatus, and theories, and has devoted 
himself chiefly to the elucidation of principles, 
Only in one or two instances have inaccuracies 
of expression crept in; ¢.g., on p. 45 we read— 
“The heat disengaged in moistening mineral 
powders with water varies from half a degree to 
2° Fahr.; but with some organic substances, 
such as cotton, thread, hair, wool, ivory, and 
well-dried paper, a rise of temperature varying 


_ from 2° to 10° Fahr. has been obtained.” On 


p. 83 the author speaks of throwing the ten- 
thousandth of an atmosphere into a tub. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


A REPORT has been received in a somewhat 
indirect way of the loss of the Jeannette (for- 
merly the Pandora), which was fitted out by 
Mr. Gordon Bennett for the relief of Norden- 
skiild’s expedition and for subsequent Arctic 
exploration. No news has been received of the 
vessel since that to which we lately referred, and 
which is now some sixteen months old, and this 
lends an air of great probability to the present 
report. Intelligence appears to have reached 
Havre (where the Jeannette was fitted out), 
brought by an American vessel, which arrived 
at Hakodadi, in Japan, on October 12, from the 
north, that a steam whaler had returned to 
Petropaulofsky with information obtained from 
the natives that the Jeannette had been cut 
through by the ice and totally lost. The 
report, of course, requires confirmation; but, 
at the same time, if no accident had happened, 
it seems most unlikely that we should have 
remained entirely without news of the expedi- 
tion for so long a time. 


During the past summer some interesting 
explorations have been undertaken in the 
northern part of Western Siberia. Starting 
from Omsk, M. Khandachefsky explored the 
country northwards to the Arctic circle at 
Obdorsk, at the mouth of the Obi. He then 
followed one of the affluents of this river for 
some ‘distance, and next examined the Nadym 
and Amukdala valleys. On his return south- 
wards, M. Khandachefsky crossed the extensive 
region in the north of the Tobolsk government, 
which is almost entirely unknown and not laid 
down on the maps. During his explorations 
he discovered a tine forest of conifers, in which 
the Russian authorities shortly propose to com- 
mence felling the magnificent cedars and larch 
of which it is chiefly composed. 


TE December number of the Monthly Record 
of Geography furnishes us with Mr. Joseph 
‘Yhomson’s account of his successful journey in 
East Central Africa, accompanied by a good 
map on which is marked his route from Dar- 
es-Salaam to Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
and back to the coast. Capt. A. H. Markham 
contributes a paper on his visit to the Galapagos 
Islands during the present year; to which Mr. 
O. Salvin adds some notes on the increase of 
our knowledge of the fauna of the archipelago 
siuce Mr. Darwin’s memorable visit, From the 





correspondence next published with regard to 
Commander Cheyne’s scheme of a North Pole 
expedition, we learn that the Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society do not view it with 
favour. In the Geographical Notes we are 
informed of the rewards voted to Mr. Thomson 
and the native members of the East African 
expedition in recognition of the value of their 
services. Under the head of ‘Capt. Carter’s 
Last March in Central Africa ” we find extracts 
from that unfortunate traveller’s diary, com- 
mencing with his departure from Kara and 
ending on the day of his death, which contain 
some new and interesting geographical data. 
Among the other notes are accounts of M. 
Mushketoff’s ascent of the Zarafshan glacier 
and of Russian surveys in Turkey during the 
late war. With this number are published a 
very full Index to the volume and a map 
showing the Rey. OC. J. Wilson’s route from 
Kagéi on the Victoria Nyanza to Tabora on the 
journey which he described on a previous occa- 
sion. 


A TELEGRAM from Alexandria states that a 
Spanish African exploring expedition, under 
the command of Count Abarques Desosten, is 
about to start from Suez for Abyssinia, 


Dr. BALLAY and M. Mizon have left Paris 
for West Africa. They will there meet M. 
Savorgnan de Brazza, who is now on the 
Gaboon, and M. Mizon will proceed to found 
the station of the French branch of the Inter- 
national African Association at Machago on the 
line of water-parting between the Ogowé and 
the Congo. M. de Brazza and Dr. Ballay are 
to follow the course of the River Alima, dis- 
covered by the former in his last expedition, 
and so gain the Congo, in the basin of which 
they are to undertake a journey of exploration. 


Mr. Mackay, of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Nyanza Mission, has succeeded in 
reaching Kag¢éi, on the south side of Lake 
Victoria, on his way back from Uyui to 
Uganda, after a troublesome and dangerous 
journey through Usukuma. It was only by 
holding wearisome palavers for several days at 
each place that he was able to get through the 
country with paying 100 dols. in cloth. The 
Algerian missionaries, he reports, were a few 
months earlier obliged to expend 2,000 dols. 
Mr. Mackay’s caravan was five times attacked, 
and in one place they received a shower of 
arrows, but fortunately no one was injured. It 
is thought that the better route in future will 
be from Urambo, whence the lake can be 
reached in sixteen days, and the country then 
traversed would be under the influence of 
Mirambo, who, it is stated, will protect travellers 
and demand no ‘‘ hongo.” 


FAVOURABLE reports have reached Berlin 
from Major von Mechow, who has been for some 
time engaged in exploring the interior of 
Angola. He had reached the River Kwango 
(or Coango) in safety just below the great 
waterfalls, not previously visited by Europeans, 
and had been well received by the natives 
along his line of march; the nature of the 
country, however, with its deep indentations, 
had much delayed his progress. Major von 
Mechow intends to follow the Kwango down 
to the Congo, which, as the Nkutu, it is 
— to reach some fifty miles above Stanley 

ool. 


THE great medal of the French Topographical 
Society has just been awarded to Dr. F. V. 
Hayden. 


THE Orenburg branch of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society has published, under the title 
of The Government of Orenburg and its De- 
pendencies, a reprint of Lieut. Krasilnikof’s maps 
and the contemporary topographical description 
by P. I. Rychkof, dated 1755. This publication 
includes not only Rychkof’s work as already 





printed, but also an original MS. copy of it 
reproduced by the photo-lithographic process, 
and belonging to the St. Petersburg Academy 
of Science. Not a few discrepancies are ob- 
servable between the printed work and the MS. 
now reproduced, several scientific references 
being omitted in the latter. The maps afford 
valuable material for studying the history of 
colonisation in Orenburg. They also supply 
important evidence regarding the distribution 
of forests and the effect of their denudation on 
the climate and hydrographic relations of the 
province, the greater part of the Caspian and 
Aral region being delineated on them. ‘The 
execution of the maps is somewhat rude, the 
cartographical art being only in its infancy at 
that date in Russia, but the reprint is none the 
less interesting and useful. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


In the course of his spectroscopic observations 
of the sun, Prof. C. A. Young, of Princetown, 
New Jersey, has been a witness of a very re- 
markable solar eruption. On October 7, an 
hour before noon, a bright horn appeared on 
the south-eastern limb of the sun. When 
first seen it was about 3’ or 4’ in elevation, 
but it rapidly stretched up and, before noon, 
reached a measured distance of over 13', 
corresponding to more than 350,000 miles above 
the sun’s limb. It was brightest about half- 
an-hour before noon, when it had an elevation 
of about 8’, and at this time both the spectral- 
lines H and K were distinctly and, for them, 
brilliantly reversed in it clear up to the summit. 
The line H did not appear double in it to any 
notable elevation, though the companion of H 
was visible at the basa of the prominence. The 
If- and K-lines also showed evidence of violent 
cyclonic action, just as OC did. The line 
h was only faintly visible in the prominence; I 
and the line near G were, of course, strong. 
But no other lines, either of sodium, magnesium, 
or anything else, could be traced more than a 
very few seconds of arc above the sun’s limb. 
Prof. Young is not able to say how long the 
H-lines continued visible, or to what elevation 
they extended afterwards, as he returned to the 
C-line to watch the termination of the eruption, 
which occurred half-an-hour after noon. So 
far as is at present known, this eruption reached 
a higher elevation than any ever yet observed. 
There was nothing on the sun’s limb visible 
with the telescope which would account for it. 
Young is led by this observation to modify an 
opinion, which he had expressed before, that 
the companion of H is due to hydrogen, and he 
is now satisfied that in all probability both H 
and K must themselves be hydrogen-lines. 


The Iron Age in the Basin of the Rhone.—M. 
Ernest Chantre, of the Museum at Lyons, has 
supplemented his grand work on the Bronze 
Age of this district by the recent issue of a 
monograph on the Premier Age du Fer. The 
exploration of the principal cemeteries and 
tumuli of this area, described in the present 
work, reveals a state of civilisation very dif- 
ferent from that of the earlier bronze-using 
period. The people who buried their dead in 
the barrows of the Rhone Valley imported those 
arts which led to the replacement of bronze by 
iron, From a comparison of the relics found in 
the graves of this district with similar interments 
elsewhere it appears that the iron-using folk 
must have entered the district from Italy and 
from the Valley of the Danube, having perhaps 
originally come from the Caucasus. It should 


be remarked that tho illustrations in M. Chantre’s 
latest volume are as admirable as those ia his 
earlier and larger work. 


TuE following are the ‘arrangements for the 
Friday eyening meetings of the Royal Institus 
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tion of Great Britain before Easter, 1881:— 
January 21, Dr. Warren De La Rue, on 
‘‘The Phenomena of the Electric Discharge 
with 14,400 Chloride of Silver Cells ;” January 
28, Dr. Andrew Wilson, on ‘‘ The Origin of 
Certain Organisms;” February 4, Dr. Arthur 
Schuster, on ‘‘ The Teachings of Modern Spec- 
troscopy; February 11, Mr. Robert 8. Ball, 
on ‘*The Distances of the Stars;” February 
18, Sir John Lubbock, on “Fruits and 
Seeds;” February 25, Dr. J. S. Burdon- 
Sanderson, on ‘‘ Excitability in Plants and 
Animals;” March 4, Sir William Thomson, 
on ‘‘ Elasticity viewed as possibly a Mode of 
Motion ;”” March 18, Dr. Wm. H. Stone, on 
‘‘Musical Pitch and its Determination;” 
March 25, Mr. Alexander Buchan, on ‘‘ The 
Weather and Health of London;” April §, 
Prof. Tyndall. 


AN important point is considered in the recent 
address of the President of the Royal Society, 
with regard to the Government Fund of £4,000 
a-year, of which a certain portion is expressly 
devoted to the personal remuneration of inves- 
tigators, as opposed to the expenses of their 
investigations. It is now proposed to confine 
this remuneration, apparently in the majority 
of cases, to the payment of assistants, on the 
ground that a temporary subsidy awarded to the 
investigator himself might tend to divert him 
from the serious business of his life. 


MEssrs. MACMILLAN AND Co. have in the 
press a work on Zhe Physics of the Larth’s 
Crust, by the Rey. Osmond Fisher, M.A., F.G.S. 
It will contain a revised selection of papers 
which have from time to time appeared in the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society and other scientific publications, to- 
gether with new matter. Mathematical methods 
have been applied in some parts of the work, 
but there will still be a good deal to interest 
those who do not care to follow that mode of 
reasoning. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Society or ANTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, Dec. 2.) 
Henry Reeve, Esq., C.B., in the Chair.—Mr. 
Freshfield gave an account of the state in which he 
had found the mosques and other antiquities in 
Constantinople at a recent visit. The Mosque of 
Santa Sophia was cleaner and in better condition 
than usual, for the housing of 10,000 refugees there 
during the war had made a thorough purification 
necessary. A portion of the bronze doorway had 
been stolen, but little other damage done. The 
Mosque of SS. Sergius and Bacchus had been so 
much injured by the crowds who had been shel- 
tered in it that it is not now used for religious 
purposes. In the case of other mosques, the 
imams are beginning to take better care of them, 
as they find that an income is to be made by show- 
ing them to travellers. The walls of the city are 
gradually being destroyed, and will probably be 
pulled down, Mr. Freshfield exhibited a collection 

of photographs in illustration of his remarks, 


PuitoLocicaL Soctery.—(Friday, Dec. 3.) 
ALEXANDER J. Exits, Esq., F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair.—The President spoke of the loss the 
society had sustained in the death of Dr. Edwin 
Guest, late Master of Caius College, Cambridge, 
the first honorary secretary of the society, to whom 
1t8 success in its early years was greatly due, and 
for many years one of its vice-presidents.—Prince 
LL, Bonaparte then read a paper of great re- 
search and interest, ‘‘On Neuter Neo-Latin Sub- 
stantives,” The Prince’s object was to show—by 
nearly exhaustive lists in I. Standard Tuscan and 
the Italian dialects (Tuscan, Roman, Northern and 
Southern Corsican, Northern Sardinian, Sicilian, 
—_ Calabrian, Neapolitan, and Venetian), IT. 
Sardinian, III. Genoese, IV. Gallo-Italic, V. 

manese (often called Rhaeto-Romanic), and VI. 
other Neo-Latin forms—that Italian is the only 

eo-Latin language which has preserved plural 
Reuters directly derived from the Latin, sufficiently 





to have three regular plural terminations—i mas- 
culine, ¢ feminine, and @ neuter. The latter are 
not to be confounded with the Romanese feminine 

also ending in a; thus, in the 
Tuscan le membra abbi ‘*the members have” 
—we have a distinct plural in a, the article le 
having the feminine plural, but in the Romanese 
la nembra hagi—‘‘ the collection of members has ” 
—there is only a collective singular, The Prince 
algo drew attention to the Neo-Latin neuter plurals 
in -ora, as in Latin tempora, pectora, from nouns 
in us; thus, in Standard Tuscan, the word grano 
has three plurals—grani, grana (still used in the 
sense of grains weight), and granora (formerly used 
only in the sense of ‘‘ corn.” —Prof. A. Graham Bell 
read a paper ‘‘On Visible Speech.” Mr. Bell (the 
inventor of the telephone) gave an account of the use 
of the visible speech alphabet invented by his father 
for teaching deaf-mutes to speak, which has been 
carried to great perfection in America. The method 
now adopted is to evoke some sound—no matter 
what—from the pupil, write it down in visible 
speech, explain its mechanism, and deduce other 
sounds from it, partly by manipulation of the 
pupil’s tongue. This procedure tests the analysis 
of sounds very rigorously, and Mr. Bell recom- 
mended a study of deaf-mute articulation to all 
philologists who wish to obtain an insight into the 
mechanism of speech-sounds. He then described 
some of the modifications of visible speech that he 
had found necessary, and alluded to those made by 
Mr. Sweet, who, in some cases, had arrived at the 
same results as himself. 


singular collectives 





FINE ART. 
Ilios. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. 

Murray.) 

THERE was a time when to indulge in hostile 
criticism of Dr. Schliemann, his works and 
ways, was to incur odium. Now it has 
become a habit—so much so, that there 
appears to be something almost heroic in the 
author of this colossal piece of literary toil 
coming forward and offering it to a fairly 
heedless world. He feels he has a duty 
towards Hissarlik, and he does it unsparingly. 
It seems more a book for distant ages to read, 
compiled with the compendiousness of those 
thick folios which adorn the sheives of old 
book-shops. Thus, even posterity may not 
recognise its merits, though they are mani- 
fold. 

It is agreed on all sides that most of the 
Hissarlik antiquities present the appearance 
of belonging to a rude and, so to speak, 
primitive civilisation. But in carrying en- 
quiry farther there has been a difference of 
opinion. On the one hand, it is argued that 
the proper method of proceeding is to begin 
with the latest possible historical period at 
which inhabitants or settlers of a “ primitive ” 
condition were to be found in the Troad, to 
test the antiquities as the remains of this 
people, and, if unsuccessful, to take another 
step farther back, until a correct conclusion is 
obtained. Others, including Dr. Schliemann, 
assume that the Greeks also had a“ primitive ” 
civilisation, and point to the Hissarlik an- 
tiquities as evidence of it. No one would 
deny what is here assumed. But the argu- 
ment is not the less “ circular.” 

According to the usual method of enquiry 
in classical archaeology, the period to start 
from would be that of the Galatian incursions 
into the Troad, culminating during the reign 
of Attalus I., and including such incidents as 
a prolonged siege of Ilium Novum, from 
which these barbarians were at last compelled 
to desist by a powerful army sent against them 
by the town of Alexandria Troas. These 
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Galatae were long masters of the south coast 
of the Hellespont, and the constant trouble 
which they had caused the Greeks living near 
may be inferred from the glory obtained by 
Attalus throughout the Greek world for his 
triumphant expulsion of them. Or again, 
there was the expedition of Prusias against 
the Galatae in the neighbourhood of Abydos, 
with its merciless, but perhaps well-deserved, 
treatment of the barbarians. While thus 
making free of the Troad, they would hardly 
have overlooked a site like that of Hissarlik. 
Nor in antiquity would there have been any 
special objection to their possessing it. Troy 
to the Greek mind then was Ilium Novum, as 
it is most familiarly called. 

From Galatia itself there is, it is true, 
little or nothing in the way of antiquities 
with which to make a comparison. But, as 
regards the race of Gauls, Celts, or Galatae 
generally, there is abundance of material to 
show how they worked in pottery and in 
metals, first with rude unaided efforts and 
afterwards with more or less grotesque 
attempts to imitate the skill of civilised 
peoples with whom they came into contact. 
The antiquities of our own country very clearly 
present this division into two classes, and 
the same appears to be the case at Hissar- 
lik. One class—that is, the purely Celtic or 
Galatian—consists of rude pottery with 
simple linear patterns marked in on the clay. 
The other, or later, class consists of pottery 
with more or less classic shapes, and frequently 
with very rude representations of human 
heads, such, for example, as on a vase from 
Colchester in the British Museum; or, in the 
same collection, the human head from a vase 
with a Roman inscription painted round the 
neck, and thus clearly determined as to date. 
Similarly, the moulds for making bronze axe- 
heads are the same in Celtic countries as at 
Hissarlik, while the barbarousness of the 
workmanship in the gold treasure of Priam is 
in perfect keeping with a Celtic origin. Nor 
would anyone say that this is not also 
specially true of that habit of constructing 
one set of “shanties ” over the burned ruins 
of a previous set, always using the material 
nearest to hand, but with a preference for 
rubbish. As a picture of successive Galatian 
settlements, Hissarlik is profoundly interest- 
ing; and on that account Dr. Schliemann has 
rendered a real service to archaeology, though, 
as often happens, the discoverer himself is the 
last to be convinced of the true importance 
of his discovery. An expedition into Galatia 
is now urgently wanted. 

Here and there among the antiquities of 
Hissarlik are fragments of painted vases of 
an apparently archaic character, such as might 
have been produced by a rude people imi- 
tating Greek pottery of the seventh or sixth 
century B.c., and much resembling pottery 
found in Cyprus. But these fragments are 
not in keeping with the mass of the remains, 
and cannot be employed to determine their 
date, since there are various possible ways of 
accounting for their presence in soil which had 
long been familiar to Greeks as well as to 
Gauls. 

As an illustration of the easy way in which 
rudeness of workmanship becomes an equiva- 
lent for vast antiquity we may refer to p. 416, 
No. 503, where an engraving is given from 
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a felspar cylinder, in the ornamentation of 
which Prof. Sayce observes (p. 693) the 
“Babylonian influence which declined after 
the rise of Assyria in the fourteenth century 
B.c.” The ornament in question is obviously 
enough a Greek palmette, or anthemion 
pattern, as it is called, of no great antiquity. 
Again, at p. 613, may be seen a “curious object 
of terra-cotta with an archaic figure in relief.” 
But there is nothing curious about it ; nor is it 
in relief ; nor is it archaic. It is an ornament 
broken from the rim of a large clay vase, and, 
when compared with others of the same type 
in the British Museum, may at once be recog- 
nised as not older than the third century B.c. 
One of the Museum specimens has a Greek 
inscription stamped on it which may even be 
considerably later than the date here given. 
Yet Prof. Sayce says of this object from 
Hissarlik that “the figure is in the Assyrian 
style.” It is like fighting with a windmill to 
argue against such solemnly recorded inac- 
curacies, 

At p. 473 occurs again our old friend the 
‘copper shield with boss,” which obviously 
is nothing else than a large dish—phiale 
mesomphalos. The rim is turned the wrong 
way for a shield, but the right for a dish to 
contain liquid. Besides, it was found with a 
series of other dishes and utensils in bronze, 
and nothing but the desire to find for it a 
Homeric sounding name—the aspis omphalo- 
essa—could have led to its being mistaken. 

Dr. Schliemann has been assiduous in col- 
lecting the opinions of men of learning and 
distinction from nearly every nationality, 
and his success in this respect must have been 
a consolation to him in his arduous work. 
Doubtless these opinions will be valuable one 
day, if not now. But I sincerely trust the 
time will never come for classical archaeology 
when the marble metope of Helios in his 
chariot found by Dr. Schliemann will be 
thought to be truly deserving of the praise 
quoted from Prof. Brunn, who, after examin- 
ing it in detail, concludes that ‘‘ these are 
beauties peculiar only to Greek art in the 
fullness of its power.” It is a piece of sculpture 
executed when Greek art had gone far in its 
rapid decline. 

From a literary point of view, it is only 
right that we should congratulate Dr. Schlie- 
mann on the accomplishment of his task and 
the generally splendid appearance of his 
book. If he had been saved from some of his 
friends he might have done better. In matters 
of archaeology we can rarely agree with him, 
even now when he has toned down much that 
was absurd in his former work on Troy. He 
has still to learn exactness in the records of 
his excavations. That would have curbed 
his imagination, and probably have left us 
with fewer than seven “ cities” one above 
the other at Hissarlik. If he could but 
forget the Zliad! But then he would no 
longer be Dr. Schliemann. 

A. 8S. Murray. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 


Tr is with a certain desire of being pleased, but 
with no great expectation of novelty, that one 
enters the well-known gallery in Pall Mall. 
The society is so small and so familiar that there 
is something of friendly intimacy in the feeling 








which grows up after a few years of acquaint- 
ance, although the visits to its pleasant little 
home can almost be counted on the fingers. 
The sociable feeling thus engendered has itself 
a tendency to disarm criticism, which is increased 
by the knowledge that the defects and merits of 
all the veterans and of most of the younger 
exhibitors have been discussed and particularised 
over and over again, and that nearly all have 
arrived at a certain level which is not likely to 
be surmounted. 

Who, for instance, who hag watched the 
career of the President from the pages of the 
London Journal and the Lilustrated News to the 
full honours of the Royal Academy and the 
presidentship of this society, can do anything 
but smile and applaud when he sees his vigor- 
ous drawing of 7'he Battle of the Standard (182), 
even though it be but a sketch from a picture 
already exhibited; or can find anything but what 
is pleasant to say about Mr. Samuel Palmer’s 
beautiful Aurora (323), glowing, as of yore, with 
purple, orange, and gold; Frederick Tayler’s 
ever fresh and silvery sketches of horses and 
hounds and verdant lanes ; and Mr. Richardson’s 
facile and fertile genius? These are all indeed 
familiar friends whom it would be sad to miss 
from walls and screens already too reminiscent 
of vanished hands. 

Of the works of one of those whose clever 
drawings have added to the interest of many 
previous exhibitions the room is indeed some- 
thing more than reminiscent. Separate screens 
are devoted to a collection of the works of the 
late Mr. Dodgson, which faithfully represent 
the varied phases of his pleasant talent. Belong- 
ing to a school the aims of which have just 
lost the sympathy of the rising generation, now 
is perhaps of all times that in which it is most 
difficult to do full justice to his graceful and 
skilful art ; but no one can see his charming 
piece of greenery (435), his quiet sunshine 
views (443 and 452), with their feeling for the 
variegated colour and form of cliff and beach, 
or his storm-beaten rocks and yeasty seas (424 
and 438), without feeling that he would have 
held his own in whatever generation he had 
been born. 

Nevertheless, fuller both of truth and beauty 
are the works of some of our younger artists, 
striving after more varied effects of light and 
colour, more patient in drawing, more enter- 
prising in search, and often more deeply poetical 
in feeling. Perhaps there is none here who shows 
more variety and mastery than Henry Moore. 
Less sparing of colour than in his oil pictures, 
and far more catholic in subject, he shows a 
range which few artists can boast. Whether 
he gives us a beach with the waves rolling in 
with rhythmical motion (109), or studies gray 
horses (146), or donkeys (264), or wild flowers 
(147), gives us a sunset on a river bank (331) 
or a French stream gliding between poplars 
(175), paints thunder on a moor (358) or quiet 
on a lake (356), he seems equally dexterous, 
fresh, and true. If I hayea favourite, it is his 
Among the Poplars, Picardy (175), a sketch 
which, for mastery of handling in the water 
broken with ripples and reflections and thor- 
ough grasp of the character of the country, could 
scarcely be excelled. 

As true perhaps, but more wilful in colour, is 
Mr. Albert Goodwin—one of the few artists 
here whose art is dominated, not only by a 
strong personal and original taste, but by strong 
imaginative feeling. He is of the few that not 
only please, but impress; and the tragical 
solemnity of his Red Sea (98) and the ruined 
city of the desert (218) are instances of a power 
to employ Nature as a means of expressing 
spiritual emotion which has been rare indeed 
since Turner. But Mr. Goodwin does not con- 
fine his steps to this little-appreciated way of 
art, but is the picturesque and penetrative 
interpreter of the spirit of ordinary places. 





There are few more desirable drawings than his 
careful and beautiful pictures of Dordrecht (195) 
and Salisbury (43), not to mention his studies 
in Holland and elsewhere, all remarkable 
for their fine atmospheric perspective and 
beautiful, if rather fastidious, colour. 
On this side of his nature, he has a worthy 
rival in Mr. Herbert M. Marshall, whose 
view of a river town at sunset after a thunder- 
storm, with its buildings suffused with red 
light, and its wet bank-paths and meadows 
full of bright reflections, makes an unusually 
fine No. 1 in the catalogue. The beauty of 
his colour, his skill in rendering varied effects 
of light and mist and water, his artistic treat- 
ment of places like Newcastle (turning its very 
disadvantages of gloom and smoke to good pic- 
torial effect), the gentle glory of such scenes 
as Rye Harbour (294), show that his range of 
feeling, as of execution, can be compared with 
that of Mr. H. Moore and Mr. Albert Goodwin. 

Very strong and effective are the outdoor 
studies of Mr. R. Thorne Waite, which seem a 
defiant protest against studio-work and de- 
velopment of impressions. There is no doubt 
that they have an out-of-door breeziness and 
light, and strength of local colour, which 
reminds one of Constable's swift, bold style, 
with something of the spirit of the chase 
in it, seizing a flying cloud here and 
snatching a sunbeam there; but much is 
missed, if much is caught, by such hur. 
ried work, however dexterous. It certainly 
misses tone and gradation, and the delight in 
witnessing such splendid towrs de force is nota 
little spoilt by the crude conjunction of colours 
and sharp clashing of lights, which remind one 
unpleasantly of coloured photographs. It is 
well, however, to have that style represented 
side by side with the learned and soft elaboration 
of such artists as the Fripps and Mr. Naftel, 
whose art, perfect in its degree, is well 
represented here, and too well known to need 
mention in detail. 

The fine, but splashy, sketches of Miss 
Clara Montalba will rightly attract many 
admirers, now reminding one of Corot and now 
of George Mason. Always dexterous, and 
often powerful in design and colour (especially 
in her studies of the Thames), she has adopted 
much the same curious palette for all kinds of 
subjects, achieving a mannerism that is more 
marked than agreeable. It suits the Thames 
admirably, but scarcely Venice. The broad 
touch which she now affects may in the same 
way be said to be scarcely as suitable for beech- 
trees as for water, and the freedom of her 
drawing is least delightful when applied to 
balustrades. , 

Mr. 8. P. Jackson’s views on the Cornish 
coast, on lake and river, are nearly all beautiful, 
with the same sweet restful sentiment of dying 
day ; and the names of Callow, Hopkins, Hale, 
North, D. Cox, Collingwood Smith, and others 
would demand more than a word in a longer 
notice. 

In figure subjects the exhibition is unusually 
uninteresting, despite the two well-painted 
portraits by the Princess Louise. Carl Haag 
sends some fine heads; Mr. OC. T. Dobson, B.A., 
a drawing of Silvia, of which it may be we 
asked, ‘*‘ What is she, that all the swains com- 
mend her?” Mr. Frederic Shields two fine 
studies in black and white of Angel (255) aud 
Aquila and Priscilla (94); and Miss Margaret 
Gillies some pretty sketches. Few of these 
are, however, so good of their kind as Mr. Robert 
Barnes’s Grandfather or Mrs. Allingham’s nu- 
merous graceful figures of girl and child in 
garden and field. Mr. J.D. Watson contributes 
several clever little figures—none of which 18 
better than Jn a Surrey Farm-yard, with its 
bold light and colour—and Mr. HK. K. Johnson 
some very skilful and attractive compositions 
flowers and figures which are no doubt destin 
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to become popular in the pages of the Graphic 
or the Illustrated London News. n 
In the department of flowers and birds Miss 
Helen Angell is supreme ; and, in the domain of 
Fairyland, Mr. Brewtnall stands alone with 
his beautiful Oriental Princess, with her garden, 
her fountain, and little frog prince (124); while 
Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., not only eclipses others, 
but himself, in the art and drollery of his 7'wo 
Dromios (35), Cosmo MoNKHOUSE. 








OBITUARY. 
DR. A. KLUGMANN. 


WE have to record a serious loss for archaeo- 
logical science. Dr. A. Kliigmann, librarian 
of the German Archaeological Institute at 
Rome, died on the evening of November 27, at 
the house of the Institute on the Campidoglio. 
Although his health had never been robust, his 
premature death was wholly unexpected. The 
ACADEMY has already mentioned how Dr. 
Kliigmann came among us last summer for the 
purpose of studying the ancient mirrors found 
in the tombs of Etruria and Praeneste, and 
preserved in the British Museum. He had 
already studied the similar objects preserved in 
the public collections of France and other 
countries, and had amassed copious materials 
for a continuation of Gerhard’s great book. His 
communications at many meetings of the Insti- 
tute had proved that this important work, which 
was intended to form a sequel to the great 
master’s volumes, could not be entrusted to 
better hands than his. Dr. Kliigmann’s 
memory will be peculiarly dear to English 
archaeologists; and Italian archaeologists will 
join in deploring the loss of a scholar whose 
modesty was equal to his learning. 
F, BARNABEI, 


CHARLES TIMBAL, who has just died, is almost 
better known as a writer on art and a collector 
than as a painter, but nevertheless his paintings 
are numerous, and have brought him several 
Salon medals beside the decoration of the Légion 
@honneur. He was a constant contributor to 
the Frangais and also to the Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, He leaves a large and choice collection 
of works of all kinds, chiefly by Italian masters 
of the Renaissance. 


THE death is likewise announced of Etienne 
Hersent, best known by his battle-pieces. He 
was the nephew of Hersent, the famous painter 
and member of the Institute. 











NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tae portrait of Cardinal Newman, by Mr. 
Ouless, A.R.A., which was exhibited at the last 
Academy, and of which a replica, with slight 
modifications, has been made for Oriel College, 
Oxford, is about to be etched by M. Rajon. 
This masterly work, which will be a pendant to 
the already well-known portrait of Mr. Darwin, 
also painted by Mr. Ouless and etched by M. 
Rajon, will be published by the Etchers’ 
Society, Arundell Street, Haymarket. 


Tur Baron Charles de Rothschild, of Frank- 
ort, has recently bought a magnificent cup in 
silver gilt, the work of Wenzel Jamnitzer, the 
great Niirnberg goldsmith. He has given for 
this cup, which is a perfect marvel of work- 
manship, no less a price than 750,000 frs. 


MM. MELE AND ABENIACAR, of Naples, pro- 
pose to start a popular illustrated review of art 
and archaeology, to be entitled Pompei. 


Tue inauguration of the monument raised to 
the French soldiers who died in Belgium in 
1870-71 took place recently in the presence of an 
enormous crowd. The monument is in the form 
ofa pyramid, with a sphynx guarding the base. 


Tux forthcoming part of the Numismata 
Orientalia is Mr. F, W. Madden’s Coins of the 





Jews. It will be illustrated with 270 wood-cuts 
(chiefly by the late Mr. F. W. Fairholt) and a 
plate of alphabets. 


WE learn from the American Art Review that 
Assos is the site determined upon for the labours 
of the first expedition to be sent out by the 
Institute under the superintendence of Mr. 
J. T, Clarke and Mr. F. H. Bacon. 


THE réglement of next year’s Salon is at 
present under discussion by a commission of 
ten members appointed by the Council of Fine 
Arts. Itis —— to make many important 
changes, and these changes, as is always the 
case, are the subject of lively debate. Until the 
matter is more settled than it is at present it 
would be useless to recount the innovations 
that are being discussed. 


THE Paris Cabinetdes Estampes has purchased 
en bloc the engraved work of the late Jules 
Jacquemart, consisting of about 1,500 pieces. 

M. pu SoMMERARD has been elected presi- 
dent of the Association des Artistes Peintres, 
Sculpteurs et Grayeurs, in succession to the 
late Baron Taylor. 


On the 18th ult. the conferences of the Society 
for Christian Archaeology were resumed at the 
Convent of S. Carlo aiCatinari at Rome, under the 
presidency of Padre L. Bruzza. Commendatore 
Giambattista de Rossi was present, with Messrs. 
Stevenson and Marucchi; and, beside the pro- 
fessors who are interested exclusively in Chris- 
tian antiquities, the meeting was attended by 
the most eminent members of the Archaeological 
Institute residing in Rome. Padre Bruzza inau- 
gurated the society’s sixth year by remarks ona 
Christian terra-cotta employed for purposes of 
exorcism, and bearing an inscription in Greek 
and Latin. Signor E. Stevenson—who had 
just returned from a visit to England—in a 
second paper on the Roman marmorarii of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, showed the 
inaccuracy of the statement that the work of 
these artists (who adorned the pavements and 
monuments in the churches with coloured 
mosaics) did not pass certain defined limits in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. He had discovered 
traces of their work in Westminster Abbey, 
both in the remains of the earliest pavement 
and in the tombs. With the help of MSS. in 
the library of the British Museum he found 
more extended notices and inscriptions, from 
which it results that on the invitation of the 
Abbot of Westminster, who visited Rome a 
little after the middle of the thirteenth century, 
some Roman artists worked in the churches of 
England, taking with them the taste for these 
admirable mosaics, which are wrongly attributed 
to the school of the Cosmates. De Rossi— 
after speaking of other works by these Roman 
artists, which he had recently examined in the 
cathedral of Orvieto, and of the new documents 
discovered in its archives relating to the pre- 
cious marbles required for these mediaeval 
mosaics (these marbles being brought from 
Rome, those at least which were employed for 
the works at Westminster)— proceeded to discuss 
an important discovery of Christian art which 
has recently taken place at Chiusi. Here, in 
clearing out an ancient well, some objects were 
discovered belonging to a Christian house of the 
fourth century, and among them an ivory comb 
with reliefs representing on one side two sheep 
guarding a crown of victory, and on the other 
two sheep guarding a veiled chair (cathedra 
velata) on which lies a book of the gospels. 
This valuable object—which was exhibited by 
de Rossi—has been purchased for the Vatican 
Museum of Christian Antiquities. 


On November 20 the new museum of anti- 
quities at Sassari was opened to the public. 
It contains objects from the necropolis of 
Tharros and from that of Cornus. But the 
Minister of Public Instruction proposes to 





devote the new institution exclusively to the 


antiquities of the northern districts of the 
Island of Sardinia. 


Art the exhibition of the Donatello Society at 
Florence, a large picture representing the game 
of football in the piazza of Santa Croce cannot 
fail to arrest the attention of English people. 
The two sides engaged in the contest are 
respectively dressed in red and blue, so as to be 
easily distinguished, and their tents, pitched at 
each end of the lists, are also red and blue. The 
Municipality sit in a gallery on one side, and 
before them the struggle is proceeding with great 
activity. Numerous drawings of ornament and 
decorations by many of the great artists of the 
past are placed under glass in desks, and form 
invaluable contributions to the history of 
decorative art. Many specimens of ancient 
manufactures and priestly costumes of lace 
and embroidery combine to form an exhibition 
which must prove an attraction even in a city 
so rich in museumsas Florence. The Donatello 
Society is deserving of every encouragement in 
the laudable and patriotic efforts which it is 
making for the instruction of the people and 
the promotion of taste. The exhibition of 
modern pictures of various schools has not 
proved a success, as the Florentines do not visit 
it in sufficient numbers or show an intelligent 
interest in foreign art. It contains some excel- 
lent pictures, especially several by Meissonier 
and other French artists of eminence ; but it is 
neglected in a manner which reflects seriously 
on the taste and disposition of the Florentines, 
and it is obvious that foreign artists will not 
again take any part in such exhibitions in 
Florence. It is in the exhibition of ancient art 
that the strength of Florence is really shown ; 
and it is to be hoped that by crowding its halls 
and corridors the Florentines will show them- 
selves more intellectually worthy of the efforts 
of the admirable society which has provided 
these assemblages of works of art. 

In addition to the interesting discoveries at 
the ancient amphitheatre near Altofen which 
we mentioned in a recent issue, the marble 
head of Nemesis, whose temple stood near 
the amphitheatre, has lately come to light. 
Though the face of the statue is in a bad state 
of preservation, the formation of the head itself 
and the arrangement of the hair are said to 
be of excellent workmanship. The forehead, 
formed in a noble style, is crowned by a diadem, 
which is made up by the hair divided into three, 
plaits. Inside this diadem the hair is smooth 
and comes down, without any parting, to the 
neck, where it ends in a large, gracefully 
arranged knot. 

THe Magazine of Art this month is as light 
and as pleasant as usual. It rushes in its short 
articles from one subject to another with a 
rapidity that is somewhat bewildering, it must 
be owned, to those who really seek instruction, 
but which certainly must prevent all feeling of 
weariness, even in the most idle minds, 

A SUPPLEMENT has just been published to 
the Jahrbuch of the Royal Prussian art col- 
lections. It contains several interesting and 
important articles, especially one by Fr. Lipp- 
mann on a wood-cut by Marc Antonio Raimondi, 
which has remained to the present day almost 
unknown, being contained in an extremely 
rare book printed in Venice in 1512, The 
wood-cut, which is admirably reproduced in 
this suppiement, is very large, being 282 mitres 
in height and 176 in width. It represents the 
incredulity of St. Thomas, and shows Christ, a 
dignified figure, leaning against the trunk of a 
tree. He lays his pierced hand on that of St. 
Thomas, who stands by looking very piteous, 
and guides it to his wounded side. In the 
background is a river and castle somewhat of 
the kind that Albrecht Diirer loved to draw. 
None of the other apostles are present. 
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THE STAGE, 


UnpovusreD.ty the most important piece of 
the week is the new piece at the St. James’s; 
but we doubt very much whether Mr. Coghlan’s 
adaptation of Ze Roman d'un Jeune Homme 
pauvre will attain the success reached twelve 
years since by Dr. Westland Marston’s. Mr. 
Coghlan is fond of bright and dainty dialogue ; 
Dr. Westland Marston has always proved his 
devotion to delicate execution; and, in the case 
of their adaptations of Le Roman d'un Jeune 
Homme pauvre, both gentlemen have exercised 
themselves on work which was delicate to begin 
with. For delicate in touch M. Octave Feuillet 
undeniably is, though not perhaps delicate in 
his imagination. On the French stage and in 
French drawing-rooms he is esteemed a master 
of propriety; but the propriety which is so 
much in evidence, and which is pretty obviously 
the product of careful attention, is at bottom 
less modest than the robuster virtue which 
deals with things as they are, and is never 
prurient because it is never prudisb. The 
delicacy of M. Feuillet hovers on the brink of 
indelicacy. His Josephs are in continual dread 
of meeting Potiphar’s wife—they anticipate 
that evil long before it happens to them, and 
they brood upon the desirability of resistance to 
temptation as much, and almost as vilely, as 
Lovelace brooded upon the desirability of suc- 
cumbing to it. One wearies rather promptly 
of the moral atmosphere they breathe; their 
rarified air of virtue is more exhausting than 
bracing. M. Feuillet’s well-intentioned affec- 
tations of delicacy were not really very welcome 
when the novel appeared, nor when—twelve 
years ago, as we said—it was skilfully drama- 
tised at the Haymarket by Dr. Marston. But 
it is possible that they may be even less wel- 
come on the present occasion, for the passage of 
twelve years is at least enough to produce a 
visible nwance of difference in the feeling on 
these matters ; and, though we should be sorry 
to extend less sympathy than twelve years ago to 
the very delicate couple who thought it neces- 
sary that one of them should separate himself 
from the other that night in the ruined tower, 
even at the cost of his life, we should not be 
greatly surprised to hear that their conduct 
was, on the whole, less commended now than 
then. The cooler judgment of the day on some 
of these matters might suggest that a less violent 
means of vindicating the lady’s honour might 
have been discovered than that involved in a 
break-neck leap ; and that, if the lady’s reputa- 
tion demanded so stringent ameasure of security, 
it must have been a reputation of the kind 
subtly described by Mr. Surface as that which 
Lady Teazle should seek to acquire—a reputa- 
tion not likely to die through a surfeit of health, 
but rather one of interesting delicacy, requiring 
much tender watchfulness and careful nursing. 
This somewhat morbid morality and some- 
what immodest modesty, which is character- 
istic of much of M. Octave Feuillet’s work, docs 
not, of course, prevent Le Loman d'un Jeune 
Homme pauvre trom being an effective stage 
play. Mr. Coghlan, in his adaptation, has 
perhaps dealt more trenchantly with it than did 
Westland Marston. The number of scenes is 
reduced, and superfluous characters are pruned 
and curtailed. Indeed, some of the minor per- 
sonages are allowed to be amusing, thanks, it 
is true, in part to the careful method of their 
representation. Mr. John Clayton’s part, for 
example—that of a self-satisfied person whose 
geniality to the world has its root in his pro- 
found appreciation of himself—is thoroughly 
well played; and, indeed, a minor part it can 
hardly now be called. But of course no adap- 
tation of M. Feuillet’s story can avoid making 
the parts of the hero and heroine still the most 
important; and the parts?filled at the Hay- 
market in 1868 by Mrs, Kendal and Mr. 





Sothern are now filled by Mrs. Kendal and her 
husband. It says much for Mr. Kendal that he 
should be able to play, to the complete satis- 
faction of his audience, the character which 
English playgoers have associated with Mr. 
Sothern. He leaves nothing to be desired. 
The heroine’s part was one of the first ever 
enacted by Mrs. Kendal in London. Her 
reputation, when she appeared in it, was chiefly 

rovincial, though provincial of the best class. 

y her performance in it, Mrs. Kendal— 
the ‘“‘ Madge Robertson” of all well-directed 
provincial admiration—made evident to London 
critics that a ‘‘juvenile heroine” better than 
any they had lately seen was among them. 
But London critics and playgoers of the present 
moment are in need of no such assurance, 
and they would gladly see Mrs. Kendal in a 
character making more demands on her intel- 
lectual powers, and one in which her now fully 
developed ability could have complete scope. 
In Good Fortune—Mr. Coghlan’s name for the 
adapted drama—Mrs. Kendal may be accepted. 
But it is not in the nature of things that the 
part should now be among her best. Mrs. 
Kendal is now a leading actress—not precisely 
an ingénue. 


THE memorial performances for the benefit of 
the child of the late Mr. Charles Harcourt— 
whose exceptional claim had rightly been 
pressed upon the public—took place, as an- 
nounced, at Drury Lane, and with unqualified 
success. On these benefit occasions actors are 
invariably energetic and audiences responsive. 


Ingomar has been brought out at Sadler’s 
Wells, for Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Isabel 
Bateman. Miss Bateman’s effort is of the most 
earnest sort, and generally successful. Mr. 
Warner may hardly add to his laurels by his 
performance in this piece, but he confirms in it 
the impression that he has made as one entitled 
to rank among legitimate actors of high 
mark. Jngomar, however, is not likely to be 
played very long, for Mrs. Bateman holds 
excellent things in store; and, if the sentiment 
of Ingomar is fairly in accord with that of those 
who hear it, its English is not contemporary 
English—it is English of a somewhat elevated 
kind. It falls between two stools—does it not ? 
—abandons prose, and does not reach poetry. 
We hear with interest of forthcoming Shak- 
sperian revivals, which are sure to sustain the 
credit of the house by the New River head. 


A TRANSLATION by Mr. William Archer of 
Henrik Ibsen’s four-act drama, Swm/fundets 
Stétter, is to be produced at the Gaiety matinée 
on the 15th inst., under the title of Quicksands ; 
or, the Pillars of Society. The cast is as follows: 
—Bernick, Mr. W. H. Vernon; Johan, Mr. 
Arthur Dacre; Lona, Mrs. Billington; Martha, 
Miss Fanny Addison; Mrs. Bernick, Miss 
Giffard; Dina Dorf, Miss C. Grahame, &c. 
This is, we believe, Ibsen’s first appearance on 
the English stage. 


MUSIC. 
RECENT CONCERTS. 
WE must notice briefly the second and third of 
the Saturday Orchestral Concerts (November 
27 and December 4). The programme of the 
second included two novelties, a dramatic over- 
ture in D by W. Shakespeare—a thoughtful and 
musician-like work—and a swife de ballet by 
Mr. I’. Cowen. This last composition consists 
of a series of six short tone-pictures for or- 
chestra, of which the first two, ‘‘ Innocence” 
and ‘‘ First Emotions of Love,” appeared to us, 
at first hearing, the best aud most original. The 
writing throughout is graceful and fanciful, and 
the orchestration pleasing and effective. Mdme. 
Frickenhaus gave an excellent rendering of 
Goetz’ charming concerto in B flat, recently 





played at the Palace for the first time in 
England. In the first movement she did not 
sufficiently attend to the composer’s indication 
of the time, “‘ Méssig bewegt;” but her reading 
of the second movement was all that could be 
desired. The concert opened with a very good 
performance of Haydn’s symphony in O (Salo- 
mon, set No. 1). Mdme. Patey and Signor Foli 
were the vocalists. 

The first novelty in the programme of the 
third concert was a concerto in D for pianoforte 
and orchestra, composed by Mozart ninety-six 
years ago. An old “novelty” truly, but now 
heard for the first time in London. Mozart 
wrote no less than six concertos in the ‘year 
1784, of which this is the third. The music is 
bright and melodious, and formed a marked 
contrast to the other novelties of the evening. 
Miss Bessie Richards was the pianist, and gavo 
a neat and careful rendering of the work. Der 
Venusberg (Bacchanale), a scene introduced by 
Wagner into the opera of Tannhiiuser on the 
occasion of its performance in Paris, was given 
by Mr. Cohen for the first time in London. 
The music loses, of course, much of its proper 
effect by being performed in a concert-room, 
and therefore unaccompanied by the pantomimic 
action on the stage; this is true of any operatic 
music, more especially of Wagner’s. The first 
part, representing the wild and frantic dances of 
the Bacchantes, seemed to be performed in too 
boisterous a manner and without a proper 
balance of tone—the latter part, descriptive of 
the Graces, was easier of comprehension and 
more pleasing as music, and was played with 
great delicacy. M. Sainton gave a very fine 
rendering of a concerto in E for violin and 
orchestra by A. H. Jackson. The first move- 
ment is long and elaborate; it contains much 
clever writing, but lacks ease and spontaneity. 
The andante and rondo are much more simple 
in character, but neither of them is strikingly 
original. The work was much applauded, and 
M. Sainton’s excellent playing much admired. 
The programme included Schumann’s symphony 
in B flat, and Schubert’s Ieiter Marsch adapted 
for the orchestra by Liszt. Miss Mary Davies 
and Miss Orridge were the vocalists. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave their first 
concert this season in their new quarters, 
St. James’s Hall, on Friday, December 
3. The programme consisted of Beethoven's 
Mass in ©, Mendelssohn’s Lauda Sion, and the 
fragments of Christus. We have not space to 
speak in detail of the performance, yet we may 
say that the chorus singing was excellent and 
more than usually delicate. The rendering of 
the Lauda Sion was specially praiseworthy. 
The vocalists were Mrs. Oagood, Miss Han- 
cock, Mr. F. Guy, and Mr. F. King. Tho band 
was led by M. Sainton; while Sir Michael Costa 
conducted with his usual ability. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 
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